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M\HE supplemental article of the Treaty of Washington has received 
| the advice and consent of the Senate by a vote of 43 to 8, a num- 
ber of senators abstaining. The influences which brought about this 
result, and made the opposition to it of so little account, have been 
various. The weightiest has been the decided and well-settled 
and almost unanimous conviction of the country that the * indirect 
claims” were decidedly absurd, or rather disereditable, and its 
anxiety to get them in some way out of sight and out of mind. The 
exigencies of the political crisis have also contributed a great deal, 
the Administration being in a cruel fix. If it stood by Davis, it lost 
the Treaty, which is one of the principal feathers in its cap; if it 
sacrificed Davis and his claims, it “ surrendered” to England in 
a mean, cowardly, crawling, and disgustingly abject manner, which 
left the people no alternative but to elect in Grant’s place that re- 
nowned jurist, Horace Greeley. Under these circumstances, there 
was nothing for it but to swallow the bitter dose. Modifications in- 
tended to make the obligation not to claim consequential damages 
reciprocal have been made in the article, though we do not know 
in what language, and they apparently are weighing on Gladstone’s 
soul, for when questioned on the subject in the House of Commons 
he was sombre and uncommunicative. The settlement, or even 
prospect of settlement, has given a considerable impetus to business. 


The tactics of the Greeley managers have during the week be- 
come much more clearly detined. The union between North and 
South is clearly to be the main reliance of the Greeley speakers 
and writers, and the managers are now daily occupied in “ clasp- 
ing hands across the bloody gulf.” We hear little, and every 
day less, of civil-service reform, or revenue reform, or the ex- 
tirpation of corruption in office, whieh were originally the main 
features of the Liberal Republican movement. In this way, the 
effect of Greeley’s early opposition to the war, of his proposa 
to make peace at any price if Lee got as far as the Delaware, 
and to buy peace by paying for the slaves, and of the Davis bail- 
bond, is best neutralized, and attention turned away from the can- 
didate’s unfortunate personal career as a politician, and the bad | 
character of his political friends and associates in his own State. 
The sentimental side of him, contrary to general expectation, does | 
not, for reasons we have given elsewhere, seem to make much im- 
pression. The “ white hat” and “ white coat” seem, on the whole, 
to be failures; as “ Uncle Horace” and “Old Horace,” and as a 
“‘wood-chopper,” he does not appear to make much progress. 
These sources of enthusiasm were indeed exhausted in Mr. Lin- 
coln’s and Mr. Johnson’s time. The excitement caused by Mr. 
Lincoln’s having split rails, and Johnson’s having been a working 
tailor, makes Greeley’s career as a printer and his exploits with his 
axe at Chappaqua seem very tame. The Springfield Republican, 
which suggested timidly at first that he would call Adams and 
Trumbull into his cabinet, now makes the much safer prediction 
that he will have no wine on his table at the White House. His 
friends would evidently like nothing better than that ‘‘ the dissatis- 
fied reformers ” should assail his clothes, and his boots, and his man- 
ner of living. Their objections to him, however, do not concern his 
manner of covering his body, or eating his food, but his way of 
talking and acting on public questions; and in this, heaven knows, 
his worst enemies will find plenty of ammunition. 





| 


Politics, it must be confessed, are ‘‘ mixed” just now. The Paris 
Patrie is.the only journal of our acquaintance which has arrived at 
certitude in its search for the truth about our parties. Mr. Greeley, 
it says, was elected President in the city of Cincinnati, and wil: ' 


| delegates to vote for Greeley at Baltimore, was in all 


enter upon his term of office in November. We trust that some of 
our heated journalists, reflecting on how the thing looks at the dis 
tance of Paris, will now cool down a little. Still, they have some 
excuse for crossness in the extremely perplexing character of the 
problems under consideration. Nobody Knows, for example, whether 
the Democracy of pig-iron Pennsylvania itself ean be made to take 
up the principal expounder of Pennsylvania protection, and the 
probabilities seem to be that the delegation to Baltimore will tight 
the New York delegation for the control of the Convention and it 
the interest of a regular ticket. The Grant men appear to count o1 
a sufticient number of Bourbon Democrats, disgusted at the thought 
of Greeley, to ensure them the State. But then again the Repub! 
cans go into the October election divided on the question ef Tay 
tranft; and those who are for him savagely tell those who are against 


him and have already denounced him in the harshest way, that 
if Hartrantt is “slaughtered” in October they will * slaughter” 
Grant in November. These dissensions and the generally squalls 
outlook in that important State give rise to rumored consultations 
in Washington as to the advisability of throwing over Vr. Colfax 
and giving the Vice-Presidential nomination at Philadelphia te 
some Pennsylvanian. To those accustomed only to the simple 
issues and broad divisions of our last sixteen vears of polities, the 
coming campaign ciearly promises to afford an improving lesson in 


| practical polities. 


It is plain as possible that the Southern whites will go for Greeley , 
and that the Baltimore Convention will have little power over them 
The disposition of the Northern Democrats seems to be as doubtful 
as ever ; Voorhees appears to lose none of his courage, and has been 
making a violent anti-Greeley speech at his home in Indiana, and 
seems ready to stake his political existence on Greeley’s not getting 
the Baltimore nomination. What the rank and file think, it is very 


| difficult to make out. Of the three leading Democratic papers of 


the World, the Cincinnati Enquirer, and the Chieag 


the North 
Times—only the second supports him ; 


0 
but a good many of the lead- 


ing men have deciared for him, and others favor him, but: reserve 


| finaldecision till the Convention meets. The Germans show little sign 


of coming over. ‘The New York Tribune announces the preparation, 
by Mr. Schurz, of a great pro-Greeley “campaign speech,” shortly 
to be delivered. We venture to assert that there 
for this story; that Mr. Schurz will deliver no speeches for Greeley, 


is no foundation 


| and could not honestly deliver any: and that if he simply keeps 


silent, Greeley will have reason to be grateful to him. 

The World has a long and interesting letter from a person whom 
it styles a * leading Democrat,” and who describes as an eye-witness 
the inner workings of the Democratic Convention which met at 
Rochester the other day, and which, though it did not instruct its 
respects 
favorable to him. The story of the writer is that Greeley was put 
forward by the New York delegation at Cincinnati, and supported 
by all the Fentonites, in pursuance of an agreement with the Pemo- 
crats of this State, by which “ reform” was not to be pushed too far 
in the Legislature, Hoffman was to be sent next winter to the 
Senate ; and Greeley was to get the Baltimore nomination. It must 
be admitted that the leading facts, thus far—such as the character 
and work of the Legislature, Hoffman's vetoes, the kind of men 
who went from this State as delegates to Cincinnati in support of 
Greeley, and the kind of men who are now rallying to his support 
here, the conduct and composition of the State Convention as the 
writer in the World describes them—all help to corroborate bis 
account. Greeley himself may not be capable of entering into 
a conspiracy of this kind, but we believe that nothing is easier 
than to make him the tool of such a conspiracy ; and we believe 
that the men who are now “running” him for the Presidency 
intend to turn him to far taster uses than he himself yet knows of 
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The Liberal Republicans, too, who are engaged in supporting 
Greeley merely to bring about a general break-up, would do well to 
If they 
imagine that they will be aliowed any share in managing Greeley at 
Washington, or will be allowed to make anything out of him for any 
wood cause, they are simpler by far than we supposed it was pos- 


think seriously about the responsibility they are incurring. 


sible for anybody to be who saw what happened at Cincinnati. 
Their plan of using Greeley to produce chaos, with the expectation 
of then building up a better order of things, has been not inaptly 
compared to the device of the Maryland doctor who, pluming him- 
self on his skill in the treatment of * fits,” threw all patients into 
‘* fits” as the first step in their cure. 


The Eastern politicians have been a good deal stirred up by 
a speech from Mr. F. W. Bird, a practical politician who has been 
as influential within the managing circle of Massachusetts Republi- 
cans as any man in the State. So faras we at this distance can in- 
terpret his speech, it may, in brief, be described as expressing fully 
Mr. Sumner’s deep indignation with General Grant. Mr. Bird made 
it plain that his friend is very angry, and probably unappeasably so, 
but it is to be noted that he committed Mr. Sumner to nothing further 
than continued opposition to Grant’s renomination. He did not even 
so much as say that in case the Philadelphia Convention made the 
President a candidate Mr. Sumner would leave the party or remain 
recalcitrant ; nor did he venture the prediction that Massachusetts 
can be got away from the Republicans by any coalition supporting 
Greeley and Brown. That Mr. Bird “endorsed” the Cincinnati 
nominations the report does not show; it does show that he will 
have nothing to do with Philadelphia. The fact is that Massachu- 
setts Republicans and New England Republicans generally have never 
ut any time ‘‘ taken stock” in Mr. Greeley to any great extent. The 
Republican party was invented there while Mr. Greeley was still 
fighting hard for the Whigs, slavery and all. In Connecticut, where 
the Democrats even in defeat are perennially so close to the offices 
that their mouths are constantly watering for them, the Cincinnat; 
ticket takes better than anywhere else in New England, but even 
there it will alienate a certain percentage of Democrats of the 
straitest sect, and we should like to hear a positive statement from 
any Democratic or Liberal Republican journal that any ticket now 
before the people will inevitably carry even the close and doubtful 
State of Connecticut in November next. 


The disappointed Revenue Reformers are to hold a meeting to- 
night in this city, with Mr. W. C. Bryant in the chair, and Mr. D. 
A. Wells as one of the principal speakers. The object is both to 
free their minds with regard to the Cincinnati Convention, and to 
consider what their plan of future operations should be; and the 
Evening Post hints that out of the meeting may grow another 
attempt to give the hundreds of thousands of honest men all over 
the country a really reform candidate to vote for. There is an enor- 
mous number of electors who are waiting to see whether something 
better than anything which now offers will not turn up; and who, 
if something better does turn up, will show Mr. Greeley-Brown that 
his last trick was an unwise one. The preparations that are evi- 
dentiy going on to make the Baltimore nomination another “hurrah” 
atfair—that is, to extract it from the warm and gushing “ hearts” 
of a parcel of political hacks—are evidently of a very formidable 
character, and anything that ean be done by way of counter-move 
ought to be done quickly, whatever it is; it ought to be something 
into whieh all reformers, whether hearty free-traders or not, can 
come. The Cincinnat’ platform, on the Tariff question, much of a 
departure as it was Irom the Missouri call, would at least have been 
honest and truthtul if the right men had been nominated on it. We 
ought to say Lere that we find we are mistaken in asserting that 
the Chicago Jribune supports Grecley, with much ‘heaviness of 
heart aua bitterness of spirit.” It supports him on grounds of 
poly whieh the editor holds to be wise, and with expectations as 
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| to Greeley’s official career which are brighter than we think his an- 
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| tecedents will warrant, but which any man may honestly hold. 


The Baltimore American, commenting on the course of the 


| Nation with regard to the Cincinnati nominations, says “‘ the editor 


[of the Nation] was a delegate to the Cincinnati Convention from 
New York City, and did all he could to secure the nomination of Mr. 
Adams, and that, failing in thatand neglecting to ‘ bolt,’ Mr. Gree- 
ley had a right to suppose that he would be bound by the action of 
the Convention.” It does not, perhaps, make much difference to 
the publie or to Mr. Greeley what the editor of the Nation said or 
did at Cincinnati; but it is due to himself to say that he did not go 
to Cincinnati as a delegate to the Convention, that he took no part in 
its proceedings or in those of any delegation, and never gave any- 
body the slightest reason to suppose that he would be “ bound by 
the action of the Convention.” Some great change must take place 
in his mental and moral constitution before he agrees to allow Gen- 


| eral John Cochrane, “ Rocky ” Moore, and their like to settle for 
| him what his course of action on any great public question shall be 





during the six months next ensuing, by giving “‘ three cheers ” and 
waving old hats round their heads. He did advocate the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Adams, on what he conceived to be rational grcunds ; he 
considers the failure to nominate him a great misfortune, aggravated 
intensely by the nomination of Mr. Greeley. What Greeley’s nomi- 
nation means, as the issue of such a movement, nobody has accu- 
rately pictured to himself who has not asked himself what reply the 
good men who originated the Liberal Republican movement would 
have made, last March or April, to this question: Is it not our best 
remedy for Grant’s maladministration to let Senator Fenton, 
General Cochrane, Mr. Waldo Hutchins, and Mr. Theodore Tilton 
get up a convention and nominate Horace Greeley for the Presi- 
dency ? 

It appears that the story that Casey, the New Orleans collector, 
had resigned was the invention of somebody who hoped to promote 
‘reform inside the party” by spreading false news. The collector, 
it appears, still holds his place, and the report of the Congressional 
committee is still not forthcoming, on the plea that they have to 
examine other witnesses. The effect of its non-appearance is, how- 
ever, very bad, partly owing to the fact that Casey still holds his 
plaee, and partly to the thoroughly partisan tone of the majority 
report on the French arms affair and the Robeson charges. 

The majority report of the committee on the Robeson case is 
written in the same strongly partisan spirit as that of the committee 
on the sale of French arms, and indeed in spirit as well as language 
merits the term “ whitewashing.” The two principal charges 
against the Secretary were that he made, without advertisement, an 
illegal contract with one Roach to take the old engines and boilers 
out of the steamer Tennessee, and put in new ones at an exorbitant 
price. The defence which the majority make is that the usual ad- 
vertisement for bids was dispensed with because the new engines to 


| be put in were of the peculiar kind called “* compound engines,” the 
construction of which nobody in this country but Roach understood ; 


that the price paid is admitted by all experts to be small, the sum 
allowed for the old engines and boilers large, and the bargain on the 
whole an excelient one. To which the minority (Messrs. Blair and 
Archer) reply, that whether the bargain was good or bad is not the 


| principal question; it was certainly illegal to award such a contract 


privately to Roach, and it was contrary to the practice of the De- 
partment. If he is the only man in the country competent to con- 
struct these engines, he would have obtained the contract after 
advertisement as well as without it. If he is not the only man, ad- 
vertisement would have produced the others, and have given the 
Government the benefit of their competition. That Roach paid a 
good price for the old engines and boilers is also nothing to the 
purpose. The Secretary has no legal right to barter away old boil- 
ers and engines and put in new ones on his own motion. If he may 
do this for one steamer, he may do it for the whole navy. 
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On the Secor claim, the majority say the claim was a good and 
honest one, which had been repeatedly examined, and that the 
question whether it was barred by the words of the statute under 
which the $115,539 00 was paid—“ which shall be in full di scharge 
of all claims against the United States on aceount of the ves- 
sels upon which the Board made their allowance,” ete., is one on 
which lawyers may differ. This we must call an astounding asser- 
tion. If lawyers ean differ as to the meaning of such a phrase, lan- 
guage cannot be of much use to lawyers. The Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs declared, in their report of May, 1870: “that in 
law such a receipt [a receipt for payment made under the statute] 
is acomplete bar to all further recourse, cannot be denied.” ‘The 
fact is, as the minority report shows, and as the majority do not 
deny, that there was at least very considerable doubt, not as to the 
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offence. If it should now appear that his share in it has been such 
that were he an Englishman or a private individual he weuld be 
personally liable, Mr. Fish ean surely have no hesitation a to what 


| he should do in the matter, and we hope all who lose money by it 


| will, in the interest of public morality and decency, 


justice of the Secor claim, but as to the Secretary’s power to pay it; | 


that in order to pay it he had not only to construe the statute for 
himself against the plain and ordinary sense of the words, but to 
disregard the usage of the Department, which forbids the reopen- 


ing of accounts closed by a previous Administration, and to use, | 


contrary to law, money voted for the ordinary naval expenses of 
the year’to pay an old claim. Moreover, he did this when the Ap- 
propriation Committee was sitting, and when, on application to 


them, the claim, if proper, might have been regularly provided for | 


by Congress. ‘This is the plain truth of the matter. Both the ma- 
jority and the minority agree that there was no foundation whatever 
for the charges made by the Suz against Mr. Robeson’s personal 
integrity. The charge proved against him is that to which so many 
other officers of the Government have rendered themselves liable 
well-meaning but reckless disregard of the law. 


There has been, as might have been expected, a bill filed in the 
English Court of Chancery, by a stockholder of the * Emma Silver- 
Mining Co.,” seeking to restrain two of the principal American pro- 
moters of the enterprise from parting with some of the stock which 
they hold, or from receiving any dividends on it, and praying that they 
may be made to render an account of their transactions with regard 
to the disposal of the mire tu the too confiding Englishmen. Mr. 
Schenck’s name is not mentioned in the Dill, but it is expected 
to figure very promineatly in ths evidence and subsequent plead- 
ings. The “ orator,” as the Chancery lawyers eall the unfortunate 


write Mr. 
Schenck a letter containing their opinion, and asking him for su 
atonement as he would be compelled to make if it were not for his 
ambassadorial robes. It is worth notice, too, that his most pro 
nent defender in this country has been Mr. Horace Greeley, our pre 
sent “reform” candidate for the Presideney. Horace declared he 
could see nothing in Mr. Schenck’s performance but legitimate trade, 
and wondered what all the fuss was about. Was it possible that an 
American was to be forbidden totrade beeause he entered the diploma 
tie service of his country? said Mr. Greeley. We are afraid we sha 
have many views of this kind when Old Horace gets into the White 
House. He will be surrounded by * honest traders” doing all sert 
of queer things, which they will persuade the Sage of Chappa 
that nobody but **monarchists ” 


' 
vty 
il 


it 


would think of objecting to. 


Marshal Bazaine has been ordered to be tried by court-martial, 
but the court has to be organized under a special act, the law res 
lating the trial of marshals not being operative, owing to the face 
that the four marshals needed for the eourt are not fortheomin 


the others having either served under his orders or bein 


by age or wounds. General Chanzy has declared himself a Conse 
vative Republican, which has raised him into political prominence. 
| but the “Republic” seems to go from bad t) wo M. ‘Tinie 

now proposing to recur to the Imperialist plan of having the deba 

of the Assembly reported by the Government, and prohibiting tl 
publication by the newspapers of any but the reports thus furnished. 
There is some excuse, if excuse be possible, for this performance 
to be found in the manner in whieh French newspapers behave wi 





petitioner, has a very unpleasant theory about the mine and its | 


great vendors. He thinks briefly that it is a cheat, says that the 
dividends have been paid out of the capital, and that no silver what- 
ever has been extracted from “the inexhaustibie lede” 
sale. We trust the suit will be pushed on vigorously, and think we 
can promise that the ** disclosures” will be a good deal richer than 
the mine. We may be pardoned for reminding our readers that we 
drew attention last November, when Mr. Schenck’s connection with 
it became known, to the fact that the enterprise bore several 
marks, easily recognizable by persons familiar with mining speeu- 
lation in this country, of a swindle; that we predicted that the 
sale of it in the London market by the aid of Mr. Schenck’s 
name would lead to legal proceedings, from which Mr. Schenek’s 
diplumatie position would save his property, but could not save bis 


sinee the | 


good name and that of the Government he represents: and that we | 


warned the English dupes of the promoters that the * monthly 
dividend,” so ostentatiously promised, was a sham, and could not be 
depended on. 

Mr. Schenck withdrew from the direction under the outery raised 
over the matter here, and by the advice of the State Department; 
but he did not withdraw until he had made all that was to be made 


by his participation in that enterprise, nor without writing a letter | 


commending it to continued public confidence and support, which, 
whether he knew the facts or did not know them, he could not have 
honestly written. He ought to have been recalled, or at all events 
censured, when his share in this business became known, and his 
letter endorsing the company was an aggravation of his original 


regard to everything that ean be ealled “news ”—-that i 
not even make a pretence of supplying it. EreKkmann-Chatrian, i 
their last novel, “ L'Histoire du Plébiscite,” eontrast with 
bitterness the plan of the French papers of having their war-news 
invented in Paris by professional liars, with that of the English and 
American press of sending correspondents to report on the spot 
Anybody who should start a newspaper in Paris of the American 
kind would begin an absolutely novel enterprise, and he would 
probably do more, if he suceeeded, than all the politicians in the 
country in making a republie possible. 


hing € 





The most marked ineident in Freneh news is, however, the 
speech of the Due d’Audrifiet-Pasquier, in presenting what we 
should eall the report of the committee en the conduct of the war. 
He made the most shocking exposures of Imperialist corruption. 
He showed that a vegetable dealer named Cholet had been sent 
to England when the war broke out to buy cartridges, and had 
made 500,000 for himself on purchases to the amount of $2,000,060 
in the course of a single vear. The best of it was that half the ear- 
tridges did not reach France till the war was more than half over, and 
the remaining half until it was entirely over. Several foreign house 
offered, in 1867, to supply Chassepots at $12, but their bids were 
disregarded, and the contracts given to two Frenchmen at 814. The 
books made it appear that the French army was in 1870 possessed 
of 10,800 pieces of artillery ; the sorrowful truth was that it had 
only 2,000 all told. The books said there were 3,000,000 muskets in 
the arsenals, when there were only 1,000,000. But the administra- 
tion of the navy appeared to be absolutely;pure. The Duke wound 
up with a glewing eulogium on the men and officers of the army, 
and when he spoke of their courage, patience, laboriousness, and 
self-denial, and said that “all their children should serve in ii,” 
this declaration in favor of compulsory and general military service 
brought the Assembly to its feet in a burst of enthusiasm. ‘The re- 


port has damned the Empire beyond redemption, and the effort of 
M. Rouher to make head against the storm of indignation in a two- 
hours speech at a subsequent period, proved utterly unavailing. 
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rHE SENATE AND THE TREATIES. 
- conduct of the Administration in referring the Supplemental 


Article to the Senate for advice before transmitting it for ratifi- 





eation has been somewhat severely criticised, as showing a desire 
on the part of the Executive to shirk its proper share of responsi- 
bility. But the conduct of the Senate during the past ten year 
on q of foreign policy has been sueh that it will hereafter be 
very diilicult, if not increasingly difficult, for the President to enter 


ion With any foreign power on his own motion or 
from his own sense of fitness or expedieney. The relations between 
him and the Senate have, as everybody knows, of late undergone 


serious and important, though not always perceptible, modifications, 
Che 1 


adventure! 


imber of ill-informed men and self-seeking men and simple 
in the body is, for reasons with which all are familiar, 
much greater than it used to be; and the tendency of these men to 

1! discretionary powers for their own advantage, and of better 
men, for the gratification of their own whims and caprices, to disre- 
gard all limitations or checks which are not set down in the written 
sult of things has 


been expeeted, the virtual usurpation by the 


jaw, is wellknown. ‘The first re this state of 


beep, as might have 
Senate of the appointing power as regards that class of officers for 
itorial confirmation is 
Senate now is, many of the Pre 


which the sen: 
} 


ull 


necessary. 


t sident’s 


nominations, for which 


he is responsible to the country, 


which he can only seeure the adoption in extraordinary cases and 
by the use of underhand influence ; and the Senate, in debating the 
confirmation, consults 
the Senators from the State in which the person nominated resides. 
We are all familiar with the abuses to which this leads and has lea. 

All complications between the Senate and the Executive, how- 
ever, Which only afleet the interests and feelings of the people who 
clect 


small 


them and to whom they are responsible, are of comparatively 


importance. ‘They often cause inconveniences and sometimes 
scandals, but the country can at any time it pleases save itself from 
both one and the other by ealling te account and punishing those 
who bring them about. When, however, these complications af- 
fect foreign nations and bring discredit on us in our international 
Our national 
then injured by them, our good faith brought into 
doubt, and our standing in the family of 


relations, they become a much more serious matter. 
reputation is 
nations lowered; and 
which have no 


injury inflicted by us on communities 


redress, and which cannot oppose the re-election of the cantankerous 
Joues, or the corrupt Smith, or the boisterous and ignorant Brown. 
Moreover, they are aggravated by the fixity of tenure which both 
the 


office. 


Senate and the Administration enjoy during its four years’ 
In those European countries in which the consent of the 
legislature is necessary to the execution of a treaty with a forei¢n 
power, or in which there are practically two powers whose ratifica- 
tion is necessary to give a treaty validity, the executive has always 
the resource of an immediate and direct appeal to the country in 
finds itself in irreconcilable difference with the other 
branch of the government. The Ministry can, if their foreign policy 
does not mect with the approval of Parliament, dissolve Parliament, 
iud submit the whole question to the people at a general election, 
and have their opinion on it after a full and fair discussion by the 
and 


ease it 


newspapers stuinp speakers, and if it be adverse, can re- 
sign. In this way, it is out of the power of the cantankerous Jones, 
or the corrupt Smith, or the boistereus and ignorant Brown, or any 
combination of them, to break down a treaty or arrest a negotiation. 

day, and the 
keeping to the national integrity 


he whole question is dragged out into the light of 


mnitted for safe 


‘al to the people is impossible, and 


Jones, Smith, and Brown have it altogether theirown way. Itis fora 


ms desirable, especially in these days of incessant 


’ 


nacevrate and wrony-heaced or maieveichy hewspapel 


discussion, that negotiations with a foreign power should be con- 
dueted secret}, But the nevgotiati er, and the result trans- 


As the practice of 


not so much the President’s wishes as that of 


means of 


Nation. 
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mitted to the Senate for ratification, it is in the highest degree de- 
sirable that the discussion of the treaty should be public. Treaties 


| are, under the Constitution, part of ‘the supreme law of the land.” 


They bind everybody to the same degree as Acts of Congress; they 
often affect trade, commerce, and manufactures very scriously, 
and they affect the national honor more than any Act of Congress 
can ever de. The public is, therefore, as much entitled to know, 
before the Senate has finally passed upon them, what motives the 
President has had in econeluding them, and what are their exact 


| nature and probable effects, as it is to be informed of the proeecdings 


| in either House of Congress in the passage of a bill. 


a decision. 


ire merely timid suggestions, of | 


The action of 
the Senate on a treaty, too, though executive in form, is legislative 
in fact. Whatever reason there is for having its debates public 
when bills are under consideration, applies with just as great or 
even greater force when treaties are under consideration. Woe 
want to know, and we ought to know, what senators of weight and 
learning have to say for or against the proposed bargain, and we 
want and ought to know what excuses or pretences the cantanker- 
ous Jones, corrupt Smith, and boisterous and ignorant Brown put 
forward in defence of their course, whatever it may happen to be. 
But the Administration, after concluding a treaty and transmitting it 
to the Senate, is absolutely tongue-tied till the Senate has reached 
it cannot explain or defend its work before the country ; 
it ec.nnot, if the Senate refuses to ratify, either dissolve the Senate 


| or appeal to the people, or even compel the Senate to state publicly 
| why it refuses to ratify; and it cannot be dismissed in case of gross 


niscarriage or glaring inecompetency. The most delicate and im- 
portant piece of negotiation may thus perish in thick darkness, under, 
it may be, purely factious opposition, the people whom it concerns 


in the meanwhile knowing nothing about it except what reaches 








them in the vague rumors picked up by the bohemians in the 
lobbies of the Capitol. We shall say nothing here, for want of space, 
of the effect this has in cultivating indifference to and consequently 
ignorance about foreign affairs on the part of the country, and in 
thus increasing the power of corrupt and unserupulous demagogues 
and blatherskites over public opinion on this class of questions. 

Ve have had, during General Grant’s Administration, now three 
striking illustrations of the inconveniences of our mode of dealing 
with foreign affairs, and of the growing tendency to make the 


| Management of our international relations subservient to the pur- 


poses of party politics—which is another way of saying, of the 
crowing indifference to national reputation and national continuity. 
The Reverdy-Johnson Treaty was objectionable on two grounds. 
One was that it obtained no formal atonement for the outrages on 
the national dignity, and the other was that the machinery it pro- 
vided for a settlement was defective, and mixed up the Alabama 
matter with all other subjects in dispute between the two countries. 
But it was dictated from first to last by our Government, 
and it is notorious that it failed less on its merits than because 
Reverdy Johnson was the appointee of President Johnson and Sec- 
retary Seward, who had just been driven from office amidst great 
excitement. Of course Mr. Johnson’s own social indiscretions in Eng- 
land had something to do with the failure ; but nobody who has wit- 
nessed the complacent condonation of Mr. Schenck’s participations 
in the operations of a band of swindling speculators, will pretend 
that ifthe former had not been Seward’s agent his too great cffus- 
iveness at dinner-parties would have lashed either the Department 
or the Senate into uncontrollable wrath. 

This view is strengthened by our second illustration—that of the 
St. Thomas Treaty with Denmark. Denmark was literally teased 
by the American Department of State into consenting to sell tbe 
Island of St. Thomas. She was unwilling to do so—at first refused 
to do so—but was finally pressed into consenting. The bargain was 
closed, as far as the Administration could close it; the vote ef the 
islanders was taken on the scheme, was given in the affirmative, 
and the King formally released them from their allegianee—the 
American people and Senate all the while looking on, to all outward 
approvingly ; 


appearance and the treaty was sent to the Senate 
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The Senate was then, however, out of temper with Mr. Seward, and | there is a latent determination to decide the question upon its pur 


it determined to punish him. Now, it is a well-settled principle of | merits, to put that man into the place who, upon the whole, shall 
international law that, when the ratification of one branch of a | be the fittest or the least objectionable. 

government is necessary to the validity of a treaty concluded with 
a foreign power by another, the ratification should not be refused | rather the warmest following. When we look at the eharact 
for ‘mere reasons of convenience,” to use Martens’s phrase, but for | careers of the candidates, this fact. if it be a fact. is eertainh 
strong and solid reasons, going to the merits of the case, and based | worthy. 
on considerations of justice and right. Well, it seems hardly ere- 
dible, but it is nevertheless true, that the Senate not only did not 
ratify this treaty framed under these extraordinary circumstances, | 
but it never gave itself the trouble even to discuss it, and has to this 
day never discussed it at all. In other words, to punish Seward, it 
has inflicted on Denmark, a small but friendly power, one of the | 
grossest insults ever inflicted by one nation on another, and has 
committed as gross a breach of faith as could well be imagined ; and 
in this performance it has had the connivance of the present Admi- 
nistration, for General Grant has actually refused to take up the St. 
Thomas matter, on the ground that it was “an affair of Seward’s” 
with which he had nothing to do—thus presenting the American 
Secretary of State who represented the American people to foreign 
nations during the most momentous period of its existence, as a 
kind of interloper, whose acts were not binding on any of his sue- 


Of the two candidates at present before the people, Grant has 


Since Donelson, when he was merely a name to us, Grant 
has excited seareely a spark of enthusiasm in the national breast 
Not only is he not popular at present, but we have by no meay 
a satisfactory sense of his personality. Greeley, on the cont 
better known to us than any living man, and, with the exeeptior 
Jackson and Lincoln, than any man in American history. He ha 
made out of journalism what men of genius, with a passion for « 
| fession and the exhibition of their own natures, have hitherto madk 
out of literature. The utterances of the newspapers had previous! 
been supposed to escape out of some nebulous and inserutable 
personality ; the value of the opinion was thought to be in prop 
tion to the mystery of its origin. But Greeley may be said to ha 
brought down journalism from the clouds; through him we h 
discovered that an utterance rather gains than loses in interest 
authority when associated with some vigorous and fu 
character. It is not the Tribune 
cessors. | England meechanie and the Illinois farmer; it is Greeley. W1 
Last of all has come the Washington Treaty. At this writing, it | wicked enemies assail him, and he begins to eall hard name 
is the general and we hope the correct impression that this particu- it is known that “ Hf.G.” is anery. and there eo 


os 








i lar muddle has been brought to an end by the adoption of the sup- | the ‘mind of his far-away reader the face and ‘ nah Bevin : 
plemental article. That article, it is safe to say, would never have | editor. The New York Zriune may be described as the doil 
been rendered necessary, or, in other words, the complication about | yination of Horace Greeley to the American people. The cou 
the Treaty would never have arisen, if the debate on the ratification people say, “Greeley says ;” the simplest o 
had been public. We believe that in that debate it was openly | jne, but nevertheless eousiderine the oy 

* stated, and without dissent, that the claim for consequential . Si Haak Claer tenis th wie tained te tine that diimaine « 
damages had been abandoned in consideration of the apology and |}, a popular candidate. But the difiiculty i. és ‘ : sper 
the retroactive rules, and that it was ratified with that distinet Pe oli Seek Cinatinw inet aol be me st ie see 
understanding. Now, had this been laid before the country, as | while ardent refurmers cannot be enthusiastic : we Mh ( 
other Congressional discussions are, neither Mr. Bancroft Davis nor | mpore was certainly no lack of enthusiaeny Is ide 
anybody else would have ventured on the extraordinary addition to |... re aK “arin t« 

: : : Convention. Dut the enthusiasm was one for facts and ic 


the Case which created the recent imbreglio. No room for the expected for Mr. Greeley was of 1] ; 
‘ , a fi n ic -cted for AIP. Greciey Was ot the traditional raecce i 
display of smartness of any kind would have been left to any- a ; 


cabin sort. ibe OMLY enuousiasm if Is now In the power of 


body, and we should have gone before the Board with a plain state- : We CP , : ee iedigg 
: a . - ; 7 country to give, Mir. ©. F. Adams was the man to embody. E 
ment of undeniable facts, and have got all we are going to get now eaabl have had ot bis back 0) a ie a ae © 
OUL é ad at Bis VaACK THE °° DONneSTTeW hit vive the ae i 
without the humiliation. That this last performance will not deepen his duc ”—t1 ae ither And trath in t! 
: ; ? ae ; . | his due the men who neither tind truth in the extremes nor vet 
in forcign eyes the distrust with regard to our diplomacy which the dik te hls ts teat olf eatiine ieee, ae i 3G 
rn e ons wet at lt WILD a par rot compasses 1 Ww; 1) ween them, bunt reeog 
Reverdy-Johnson ‘Treaty and the Danish-Island Treaty have ERY iE RTI . : aris ee - 
a, nize it Wherever it appears; Who see things as thev are and not 
already created, it is useless to expect. es eck } eet se Se ‘any 
fhney ought to pes Who belleve in law 3 Who have 1 perat ( ( 
ag ; <6 = 7 of dott yr Jit th rs W who eonsider it ne unpatriotte 1 
’ . sy, “min nT aa 7 ‘ oe al an Pal a > ry ar. 
THE PUBLIC RECEPTION OF MR. GREELEY’S NOMINATION. | geeept the experiences of et countries where we have none of ow 
‘’ seems pretty plain that this is not to be a “‘ singing” campaign. own. From men who believe in these things, Mr. Greeley eould 
We do not sce a hint of that enthusiasm with which some of the | never get anything but a lukewarm and an enforeed support. We 


astonished reformers were at first disposed to console themselves. | are not now ina condition to live. over again one of our histeri 

The valuable element of fun and humor which it was supposed Mr. Presidential excifements. But even if we were, we doubt if Mr. 
Grecley’s nomination would bring into the canvass is altogether  Grecley could inspire the people with one of the old-time passions. 
missing; and were it not so much easier to foresee things after they | [lo is not quite the sort of man to be the pet of barbecues and vil 
have come to pass, we should marvel that anything else was ex- lage processions. ‘The popular leaders who have heretofore attracted 
pected. No joke is irresistibly funny and delightful after two | the women witl 
weeks’ contemplation. The mood of the public iseynically cool; the | hungry 





1 their babies to the mass-mectings, and caused 





- followers to roast and devour whole oxen, have had in t! 
+7 


people appear perversely indisposed to be amused. Mr. Greeley | port a little more of command, have appeared with a little more «t 
j must stand before the country entirely denuded of all his ludicrous | station before the people. Have we not exaggerated Grecles 
or attractive accidents; his white hat and overeoat will not hurt | strength with the multitude? Have we not confused fan 
him, but they will not help him. At first glance, the state of the | with popularity?) A man’s character may be very familia 
popular mind would appear to be apathetic, but this impression is | and yet we may not have very great aifection for or confidence in 
sup2rficial. The people do not believe that anybody's election is | him. We may have confidence in his honesty, but it dees net folles 
necessary to the salvation of the country. The country has been | we sbould put great trust in his ability. The people relied impliciths 
saved, at least for some time to come. Not Fernando Wood, not | upon Jackson; they believed him to be the one man who could. lead 
Murphy, not Morrissey, can destroy it. But, nevertheless, some | and rule them, and they were utterly impatient of anybody who 
things should be donc, and other things should not be done, so | thought otherwise; not the most vushing of lady correspondent 
there is rocm for as much conscience as we propose to bring to bear | could ‘rest on” Mr. Greeley. The state of mind which the farming 
‘ upon the question. The countrys feels that it has plenty of time in | population of this country is supposed to entertain towards litm, we 


Which to make up its mind; it has no need te be in a hurry; but © finey, exaggerated Vith the newspapers, and the telegraph 
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and the immense dead-level of intelligence through the land, it is 
impossible that what has so long been the true estimate of Greeley 
should not by this time have percolated into the remotest agricultu- 
ralregions. The bucolic patriot from whom so much is expected 
will probably, after all, turn out to be the figment of a not very 
cautious imagination. 

The only men who seem to profess a hearty concurrence in Mr. 
(ireeley’s candidacy are those who would be glad to support any 
The people, as we have said, do not feel called 
upon to make up their opinions at onee; but the impression in 
most minds is against Greeley. There is something apocalyptic and 
sccond-adventish about the recent untoward event at Cincinnati 

the sort of thing that Dr. Cumming might find an interpretation 
of in the Revelations. The just, no doubt, should have nothing to 
fear, but to men not yet ready to ascend, the phenomenon is most 
unwelcome. It is a comfort to such to feel that their feet press the 
familiar earth. ‘The ills they have are grievous; the insolence of 
office and its excessive security for Casey and Kramer; Conkling’s 
contumely (now abating); the law’s delay—all these are bad to bear, 
but then follows the reflection of the possibilities of the future, 
‘‘what dreams may come,” and the upshot of their soliloquy is that 
the attractions of space do not, upon the whole, quite compensate 
them for its uncertainties. 


opponent of Grant. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
II. 

is i} vast majority of those who borrow books from public libraries know 

nothing of systematic reading. As yet, the old-fashioned circulating 
library is plainly evident in the general literary taste. It would be unjust 
to criticise these institutions harshly, for they served their purpose, and, for 
more than one generation, provided that which was in most common demand. 
Through them Cooper and Dickens were widely disseminated, no less than 
* The Red Rover of the Gulf,” or even Ainsworth’s precious ‘‘ Jack Sheppard.” 
It was no fault of theirs if the poorest trash was most frequently called for. 
They would have been equally ready to supply works ou philosophy, on 
theology, en science, or on history, had the public asked for them; as it 
was, they did not do so; and, indeed, howecould they? In five months not 
one half of the volumes of Macaulay’s Essays have yet been taken from the 
shelves of the library in X. 

In fiction, therefore, the previous generations had received a certain rude 
education, such as it was, aud trapsmitted to the present certain traditions. 
As regards a more instructive class of reading, the case was wholly different. 
It is, indeed, surprising to see how little distance into the mass of mankind 
even the most brilliant literary reputations have penetrated. As regards 
history, for instance, the desire for information is very pronounced, but the 
familiarity with authors amounts as yet to almost nothing at all. About 
three volumes out of every hundred borrowed from the library at X. are his- 
torical, strictly speaking, but even this small percentage amounts to a 
monthly aggregate of over 120 volumes. Yet in this department there seem 
Macaulay’s History has, indeed, been 
more successiul than his Essays, and is read probably as much as any book 
of the kind. Buckle follows upon him. Milman and Ranke, 
also, have had their of persevering reading, and both of them, 
strange to say, at least as much, if indeed not more, than either Motley or 
Prescott. Froude, too, is in tolerably steady demand, but this partly for 
another and somewhat singular reason. There are few things about a public 
library more noticeable than the generallyevinced desire to read anything 
relating to the careers of certain well-known public characters. That Napo- 
leon should still exercise a strong fascination over the average New England 
mind is not perhaps surprising; at any rate, everything relating to his 
career, from Las Cases throug! 


to be absolutely no popular favorites. 
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The desire for historical information does not, however, extend back to 
Grote and Momsen and Merivale and Gibbon rest undis- 
turbed on the shelves. But this absence of interest is compensated by an 
additional development of it in favor of anything relating to America. It is 
encouraging to see this take the form of a thorough and pepular appreciation 


| of books so different, and yet all in their ways so excellent, as Irving's 
| “Columbus,” Parkman’s works, and Edmund Quincy’s memoir of his father, 
| which last, by the way, is in so great demand that a single copy fails to 


| gent’s “Major André. 
| frequently labored through “in course,” and Palfrey’s 
| seems to follow; but Hildreth cannot be made to go 


supply it. Parton’s books also circulate freely, though scarcely so much as 
those just named, and hardly more than Wirt’s “ Patrick Henry” or Sayr- 
” Bancroft’s History is the work on America most 
“New England” 
at all, while the 


| original productions of Calhoun, and even of Webster, rest absolutely undis- 


| 


turbed. Not unnaturally, Cooper’s ‘‘ Naval History ” retains its great charm 
for young men ; but the especial demand relates to the history of the rebel- 
lion—such books as Draper’s “Civil War,” Badeau’s “Grant,” and Swin- 
ton’s “ Decisive Battles,” and even Lossing’s compilation, or “ Carleton’s” 
sketches, or “‘ The Rebel War-Clerk’s Diary,” give ample outward indication 
of the strong interest felt in their contents. 

A full enumeration of the books in each department which are more or 
less read would constitute little less than a list of familiar authors, and so, 
passing away from history to more general literature, it is very noticeable 
that scarcely any demand exists for books of a religious or devotional charac- 
ter. In the very hot-bed of the Unitarian movement not one volume of 
Channing’s works has yet been asked for. Beecher has, however, to a de- 
gree usurped his popularity, and the “ Life of Christ” circulates with some 
rapidity. In the department of arts and sciences there is a singular demand 
for works ou geology, chemistry, and natural history. Not only do Jacob 
Abbott’s treatises on heat, light, and water, and land show the marks of con- 
stant reading, but Lyell, Miller, Darwin, Humboldt, and Lewes are read tre- 
quently and with evident intelligence, while the study of Figuier’s works 
extends even to the “ To-morrow of Death.” 

Next to fiction, however, accounts of travel and adventure are in greatest 
demand, and of these there are sent out upon the average about 200 volumes a 
month. From Mareo Polo down (Mungo Park, by the way, has not yet 


| been discovered) those “ who seek a wonder world” or “sail beyond the 
| Sunset” find many interested followers, but especially so if they are bound 


for the Arctic regions or the recesses of Africa. There are ten calls for Sir 


, Samuel Baker to one for Professor Pumpelly, and Ross Browne and Bayard 
| Taylor, popular as they are, will only attain the fullest possible currency for 
their works by going the one to Puget Sound and the other to the sources of 


the Niger. 
Years Before the Mast” still retaining its popularity as much as any. 
read more even than most works of fiction. 

Judged by the standard of popular demand in X., utter oblivion would 
seem to have fallen on many of the most famous of the English essayists and 
humorists. Sir Roger de Coverley has found but a single curious reader, while 


Among this class of books, it is pleasant to find Dana’s “Two 
It is 


| Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Christopher North, and Hazlitt are absolutely 


1 Thiers’s “ Consulate and Empire,” down to | 


Abbott, is eagerly perused ; but how are we to account for a similar interest | 


in Mary, Queen of Scots? Yet everything relating to Mary is devoured with 
and, whilst Froud Reign of Elizabeth ” has constant readers, 
line’s vivisect dubious authority is one of the very few histori- 
which cireulates as rapidly as a favorite fiction. 
probably attrib 
tion of X., for among Roman Catholics Mary does duty as a sort of saint and 
martyr, and has received popular canonization. And in part it must, no 
doubt, be attributed to the romantic interest which attaches to Mary’s story, 


and which will long attract readers of all religions and of none. 
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even Stuart Mill have none at all. 


/ how fashions change.” 


unknown. So much with a miscellaneous collection of readers depends 
upen an attractive title, that a work without one might almost lie hid indefi- 


nitely. This, too, often leads, on the other hand, to grievous cases of de- 
ception. Many a youth has thought to find in ‘The Adventures of Philip ” 


something after the style of Robinson Crusoe or Gulliver; but, in this re- 
spect, Hugh Miller’s ‘Cruise of the Betsey” is perhaps the most heartless 
fraud of all—the promise is so strong for a second edition of the “ Cruise of 
the Midge,” and the performance so very different. It is to adventurers of this 
sort that the humorists and essayists seem to owe what little attention they 
have received. De Quincey captivates by such a title as “ The Avengers,” 
and then tries to beguile his victim into some “Supplementary Note on the 
Exssenes”; Leigh Hunt promises a modern Joe Miller under the title of 
“Wit and Humor,” and then tries to palm off as something funny long ex- 
tracts from Chaucer or Ben Jonson or Beaumont and Fletcher. They are de- 
tected, however, and thereafter left severely alone. 

Of the modern essayists, it has already been mentioned that Macaulay 
has very few readers, and it may be added that Carlyle, Sidney Smith, and 
Among Americans, Russell Lowell has 
a few, but Emerson forms no exception to the rule; a few have tried him, 
but with most unsatisfactory results. Of writers of another class, Holmes 
and Howelis do better, but their circulation cannot be said to indicate popu- 
larity. Not all of them put together would have the circulation or supply 
the pupular place of the singularly skilful selection of papers contained in 
“Chambers’s Miscellany ; or, Papers for the People.” 

In poetry, as Browning somewhere says of music, “it is strange to see 
Browning himself, by the way, is unknown, though 
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Mrs. Browning is somewhat read by loyal admirers of her own sex. What 
are known as the standard poets, however, make but a beggarly show for 
themselves; they keep each other permanent company on their sheives. 
Byron, indeed, is called for somewhat, and Burns still more, but from Spen- 
ser and Milton down to Wordsworth, the rest of the great choir sing only to 
themselves. But here again one singular exception to the rule cropped out. 
There was a demand for George Herbert, and that quaint old devotional bard 
experienced a revival for which it would not be easy to account. And yet 
the demand, though confined to a few modern authors, is good, and such as 
ijt cannot but be good to supply; the favorites are Longfellow, Whittier, 
Tennyson, and Lowell, while Mrs. Hemans also numbers a few admirers; 
Bryaut, however, has no takers. 

Here, then, is an engine in the education of the future, only recently 
brought into play, the potency of which may be measured by the simple 
statement that already it sends out among a population of 7,500 persons of 
all ages not Jess than 50,000 volumes of reading matter each year; while of 
this vast number no single volume is bad, and a large proportion consists of 
the very best books in the language. The immediate obstacle in the way of the 
perfect efficiency of these institutions is, that those for whose use and benefit 
they are especially designed do not as yet know how to get at them; they 
do not know where the real treasures are, nor do they know how to 
avail themselves of them when they find them. The act of reading with the 
great mass of those with whom reading is something more than a mere 
harmless and aimless source of recreation, is little better than a blind labor. 
To educate it, and through education to give it an intelligent direction, sev- 
eral things are needed. 

In the first place, public libraries require catalogues peculiar to them- 
selves. <A collection of 5,000 volumes with a skilfully prepared catalogue is 
of more real popular service than 50,000 volumes piled up for people to gaze 
at across a librarian’s desk. These libraries are not intended, except in great 
cities, for the use of scholars and specialists; they are meant to give the 
mass of the people perfectly easy access to the whole range of standard lite- 
rature and the more valuable books of ordinary reference. Rare books and 
choice editions are wholly out of place where everything should be calen- 
lated for hard and constant use. The possession of too many books is, there- 
fore, an absolute injury, if their mass, on the ground of labor and expense, is 
to prevent the frequent revision and renewal of the catalogue. Any effort at 
bibliographical learning is altogether out of place in it; some indication of 
the character of each work is very necessary. This may be very slight, but 
it should be enough to prevent the blind groping among titles which now 
causes works of science to be called for as novels, and occasions not less un- 
necessary labor to the librarian than vexation to the borrower. Cheapness 
and simplicity are the two essential things never to be lost sight of, and one 
great effort of those managing these institutions must be to prevent their 
growing so fast that their list of coutents cannot be placed in every house, 

Even this, however, will assist but little him who is referred for informa- 
tion to a catalogue containing even as few as 10,000 titles, when he scarcely 
knows the name of one author from another, and is familiar only with the 
outside of the few books he may have read. Now, and lor years to come, 
until a traditional knowledge of the better writers in the language can be 
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imagination to enable a good librarian to realize that, after all, it was re- 
served to him, in the middle of the nineteenth century, to make every 
treasure of literature as accessible to the son of the day-laborer as heretofore 
they have been to the millionaire. The publie library would, in his hands, 
become the cheap university of the grammar-schools 


THE GILLOTT SALE 
Lonpon, May 7, 1872 
} igen announcement in the reports of the auction sales of pictures of the pre 
ence of anagentof the Metropolitan Museum of Art, has produced an agree- 
able flutter amongst the dealers e¢ id omne genus, as all American pockets are 


*now supposed to be filled to overflowing, and it is a remark quite banal to 


me already: “ Now you have got into the market, you'll bring prices up.” 
But I must, in sincerity, say that the début of the New York Museum on 
the London market has been a costly one. Of all places in the world to get 
things cheap, Christie & Manson's at this season is the last, and of all 


| things to buy, Turners of special note are the dearest. The game of buying 





at such sales as Gillott’s, which has just closed, is one which people go into~ 
for the name and for the excitement. Reckless Manchester and Sheffield 
men, who have more money than they know what to do with, put it into 
“ Christie’s stuff,” and this without choice and sometimes without sense ; 
but no man who wauted a picture at a reasonable price, and of a certain 
quality, would think of competing there for what he meant to buy. It is a 
well-known fact that pictures of men in fashion, as Turner, Cox, Muller, 
Hunt, ete., ete., will bring higher prices at these sales than at private sale, 
especially if from highly reputed collections. The Gillett collection is a 
famous one; it had a prestige which no lately-sold one has had; and the 
competition to secure the pictures was something insane 

To show this, I will instance sales of pictures of similar size in and out 
of the auction-room. Not long since, one of the gems of curner’s England 
and Wales, the “ Llanthony Abbey,” perhaps the most lovely and marve 
lous of the pictures of that period, aud from the collection of Mr. Ruskin, 
sold, I am credibly informed, for £1,000, and was considered excessively 
high. The “ Ebrenbreitstein,” a drawing of the same size, and in no respect 
superior to the former, was sold at Gillott’s sale for 2,650 guineas, and two 
examples trom the England aud Wales series, inferior to that sold at private 
sale, sold for 1,210 and 1,950 guineas. These drawings are all of the size 
for which Turner received S80 guineas (until the latter part of his life, when 
it was raised to 100), #. e., 12x18 inches. Drawings not at all inferior to 
those which, in the Gillott collection, sold for 1,210 and 1,950 guineas, went, 
not long since, at Mr. Leyland’s sale tor 600 or thereabouts. In fact, it was 
a species of tulip-mania, in which the price to be given had no relation to 
the article to be obtained, but referred simply to the rivality of pieture- 
maniacs to get something from the sale of Gillott’s pictures ; and it is safe to 


| say that, either before or after, any sensible picture-buyer could have bought 
| equally good pictures with auy of those sold for half to three-quarters of the 


educated into the mass of the people, there is great need of a number of little | 


elementary treatises on literature, authors, and courses of reading, very 
short, very simple, and very popular—soinething which would be contained 
in a space of not more than four or five pages, or, indeed, even on single 
broadsides. At present, even such a cumbrous work as Taine’s is called for 
to meet this elementary demand, and our own people actually seek to get 
an insight into English literature through French eyes. Everything we now 
have of the introduction to literature-——and the name of suck works is legion— 
is too cumbrous and too costly. Literary tracts are wanted, and nothing 
more, that the libraries may circulate them with their catalogues. 

Finally, the career of the librarian must be made a specialty. It is not 
every one who is competent to stand behind the desk even of a village pub- 
lie library, and iutelligently satisfy the demands made upon it. A large 
proportion of those who come, come asking openly for direction ; and for 
want of it it is sad to see the waste of time and of perseverance and of real 
honest desire for improvement. In this way, during the last winter, one 
unguided Irish youth in X. was allowed to Jabor through the twelve mortal 
volumes of Edmund Burke. He wanted a course of improving reading! A 
good librarian, therefore, needs something more than an extensive acquaint- 
ance with books and authors; he must feel, also, that he (or she) is an in- 
structor, and knowing men, and especially young men and young women, 
must feel a sympathy with them, and, divining what it is they want, see 
that they get it. It would constitute a vocation more useful than that of a 
school-teacher, and incomparably more attractive. Living among his 


authors, and selecting his pupils, it would require no great stretch of the 


price thus bought. 

How far it was wise under these circumstances for the New York Mn- 
seum to buy from the Gillott collection, I leave New Yorkers who don't 
care for Gillott and have no picture-mania to judge; but the sale reports 
two Turners as bought by the Museum—one very indifferent and one very 
fair, but both of the same subject and much in the same manner, but neither 
of them, as general prices go, to be considered cheap or even moderate. The 
picture which a note in the Natio reports as bought by Mr. Blodgett for 
Mr. Johnston is better worth £10,000 than these are the price paid for them. 
“The Slaver” is not only a celebrated picture and a noble one, but marks 
Turner's highest power and strongest individuality. The writer of the note 


‘in the Nation did not, perbaps, notice what would be an item of general 
| interest in America, that the flag which drifts on the nearer waves, pitched 


} 


j 


overboard with the slaves, is the Stars and Stripes. Turner's bitterness 
against the United States is said to have been owing to the loss of money in 
Pennsylvania bonds. It is droll that the two leading national sins, slavery 


| and repudiation, should be so picturesquely tied together, and that the pic- 
| ture should thus come to America to be taken care of. Itis not, by the way, 


the only picture of Turner's prime in America, Mr. James Lenox having 


| another, also a sunset. of which I remember talking to Turner himself a 


} 
| 


year or two before he died, when the old man said, with, however, a look of not 
unmistakable complacency: “I wish they [the pictures of this period were 


the subject of conversation ] were all put in a blunderbuss and fired off” Mr. 


i 
{ 
‘ 
i 


Lenox’s picture, if I remember right, was a French ship ashore and seme 
forts firing on her. 
The prices which the water-colors brought at this and other sales, and 


| the sale of an eighty-guinea drawing for £1,000 at private sale, show the 


greatest enhancement of ralue, probably, in a work of art everkmown. And 
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when we know what an almost incredible number of such drawings Turner 
made—lI think I may say thousands, and hundreds of oil pictures—it will be 
problem in political economy to decide his exact position as a pro- 
He died worth about £100,000, and left behind him pie- 
at the time of his deat leclared to 


a& curious 


] 


ducer of values 


old which, lh, his agent decla me bis 


ures unls 


for, and which are at current prices now worth 


readiness to pay an equal sum for, 
tw or thrice that sum; but as they are the property of the nation, we 
hall never know what they woul have figured for in ¢ loating wealth of 
the count ‘ 

Under the influen t th vila for English masters, the works of the 
earlier epochs have declined much in value, the Dutch pictures even from 
Gillott’s collection bringing very low prices; and in general the Italian 


masters are less The prices of 


modern French pictures have been greatly enhanced by the English market, 
and though not here what they seem to be in the sales at Paris, are yet 


invested in than any other class of pictures. 


respectable approximations to those of English works. 

Messrs. Bierstadt’s and Bradford's pictures have been rejected from the 
Royal Academy, as I could have foretold. Any American non-resident, or 
who at least has no large personal acquaintance here, is unwise to trouble 
himself to send to the Academy, especially when the International offers 
apace to every country, and the control of it to each Government that will 
give itself the trouble to make proper arrangements. The Academy is 
always crowded—it is a close guild, and managed for mercantile interests. If 
a foreigner get ‘in, some Englishman is pushed out, and we have no right to 
expect this kind. Then the chance of American pictures 
selling here is not worth calculating; and as all that can be gained in any 
way is to be seen and noticed, the International furnishes this more advan- 
W. J. STILLMAN. 


concessions of 


tageously than the Academy. 


PREVOST-PARADOL. 
Paris, May 9, 1872. 

I'icW days ago, the French Academy had a formal sitting for the recep- 
‘\ tion of M. Camille Rousset, one of the newly-elected members. These 
sittings have been from time immemorial great solemnities, which unite all 
The 
space under the cupola of the Institute where the receptions take place is 
not very large, and it is not easy to obtain tickets of admission. These 
tickets are given away by the members of the Academies to their friends and 
acquaintances. The last sitting was as brilliant as possible. The Count and 
Countess of Paris were present, with many ladies of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main and of the Faubourg St. Honoré. These two names represent the two 
rival camps of the old nobility and of the rich bourgeoisie. I took a particu- 
lar interest in the reception, as the two orators, M. Rousset, the new Acade- 
mician, and M. d’Haussonville, the president of the day, who had to receive 
him, were both obliged to speak of Prévost-Paradol, who was M. Rousset’s 
predecessor. I had long been the friend of Paradol, and had known him at 
the time when he was still vbscure. M. d’Haussonville was also his personal 
friend, and he and I were, I believe, the only friends of his who did not econ- 
Minister to Wa 
It was easier for M. Rous- 
set, who had never known Paradol. to speak of him, of his extraordinary 


the scientific and literary celebrities with the élite of French society. 


gratulate him on his nomination as shington, as we disap- 


proved of his taking service under Napoleon ITT. 
abilities, of his clear and fluent style, ef the elegance of his mind. He as- 
} 


rted, what has always been my opinion, that, from a literary point of view, 


the most remarkable work of Parado! was his ‘* Essay on the Freneh Moral- 
ists.” I believe that the French language cannot be brought to a greater 
perfection than it is in this work, the only one, perhaps, of Paradol’s which 
will go down to posterity. The * l'rance Nouvelle” made more noise, as it 
touched on the pressing questions of the day ; but it has no great depth, and 
was written ina hurry. It has now acquired a sort of posthumous and re- 
newed celebrity, because Paradol prophesied in it that France and Germany 
would soon meet in formidable encounter. He compared them to two loce- 
motives running with full steam towards each other on the same line of 
rails. When he took his farewell audience of the Emperor and the Empress, 
the Emperor as usual was very reticent, but the Empress, who was the most 
ardent promoter of the war, spoke with great warmth of the formidable cha- 
racter of Prussia, of her encroaching policy. Still Paradol had no warning. 
Ollivier had said in Parliament that the world was at peace and would re- 
main at peace. While he was crossing the Atlantic, however, the gates of 
the Temple of Janus were opened; and as he landed in America, Paradol 
learned the ominous news of the Gramont declaration, of Benedetti’s inter- 
views at Ems, and he foresaw at once the consequences. He saw the Empire 
lost, and thought himself lost. He waa, said M. Rousset, the first victim of 
the war—thus slurring over the fearful drama of Paradol’s suicide in Wash- 

M. d’Hanssonville must have meant better, but he also covered up 


lent with flowers of rhetori 


pernieu 


| 
} 
| 
j 
} 
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The Academy, however, is hardly to be compared to the Palace of Truth. It 
was thought becoming in a eulogium to represent Paradol as a victim of his 
patriotic sufferings. The truth on this delicate point is perhaps better known 
in Washington than anywhere else. As for myself, and judging only from 
the little light I have, I cannot help thinking that the causes of Paradol’s 
death were very complex. I do not hesitate to trace among them a heredi- 
tary tendency to insanity. Knowing as I do several people related to him 
by blood, I am convinced that in this charming and apparently so well- 
balanced mind there was a defect, a want of equilibrium, a dangerous and 
morbid tendency. It is rather curious that in a novel which was attributed 
to him (the only one he ever wrote, though he did not sign it), the hero is a 
very ambitious man, who, disappointed in love and in politics, finally shoots 
himself with a pistol through the heart. I found something morbid even in 
shis extreme fondness for moralizing, and his very acute perception of the 
elements of moral life. He was essentially a moralist, by which I mean a 
man who brings all the actions of humanity, of nations as well as of indivi- 
duals, to their true source, the elementary human passions. Living in a very 
coarse time, amidst corrupt politicians, intensely ambitious himself, he 
always preserved a curious virginity of intellect. He was, as he once said 
himself tothe French Academy when he had to speak on the “ prizes of virtue,” 
given annually : 

‘** Ami de la vertu plut6t que vertneux,” 

in the words of Boileau; but no eye could discern more exactly the true 
from the false, the paradox from the axiom, good from evil. He was a sort 
of sensitive plant in this respect; he did not always dwell among the best 
people, but he was never ignorant who the best people were. He did not 
conform his conduct to his ideal; but his ideal was of the highest and the 
noblest kind. For years he struggled for his political ideal; and finally, 
tired with work, disgusted with the ingratitude of electors who preferred to 
him the meanest and coarsest Rabagas, pressed by poverty, he yielded, and 
consented to become the representative in your country of a man whom he 
had always treated as his personal as much as his political enemy. There 
was in such conduct a certain want of good taste of which nobody could be 
a better judge than himself. He was more severe towards himself than the 
people who were about him. He never was his own dupe; he never was 
taken in by the shallow phraseology of serving one’s country, helping the 
state, giving support to the attempt to reconcile liberty with authority, and 
soon. He knew what it all meant; he saw clearly that the Liberal Empire 
was still that Empire which he had pursued with his irony, his taunts, and 
his indignation. I met him occasionally at that time, not so often as belore ; 
and I must do him the justice to say that he never triéd to convert me to his 
new policy, that he never did me the injury to treat me to the commonplace 
arguments which were then the fashion. We had too often talked together 
not only over politics, but over philosophy and morals ; he had too often told 
me that there is a certain continuity in the history of individuals as well as 
of nations—that the most dreadful character of vice is that it cannot change 
into virtue. He never really believed in the amendment of the Empire, 
though he was obliged to affect to believe it. 

It isa satisfaction to me that I never saida harsh word to him, and never 
manifested to him my diSapprobation of his conduct in any other way than 
by my silence. Ife understood this silence, and he knew that I pitied him 
more than I blamed him. I will say nothing of the conduct of the leaders of 
the Constitutional party, who all—M. Thiers more than any other—pressed 
him to enter into the service of Napoleon III. They have shown since how 
free they themselves are of old connections and memories, how easy it is for 
them to change their colors and to conceal their personal ambition under pa- 
triotic expressions of sentiment. They spoke at that time.of Paradol as of a 
spoiled child, to whom everything must be allowed. They have shown since 
that second childhood can take as many liberties. What struck Paradol in 
his inmost fibre was the insolence of the Bonapartists as soon as he accepted 
office. So long as he had not crossed the Rubicon, they were very flattering 
and caressing; as soon as he was over, they showed him that he had 
done all they expected from him, and that he could be of no more use. The 
first time he called on the Duc de Gramont, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
he found himself in a new element; alone, as it were, in an atmosphere of 
contempt and coldness. The Duke himself never presented him to his mother 
the Dowager Duchess, and Paradol felt this as a great insult. Your own coun- 
trymen were universally kind to him; they had long admired him; and he 
felt very proud of the kindness which was shown to him in the American 
colony-of Paris. I have no details of his last days in Washington; but I 
am fully convinced that he was very unhappy before he left France, that he 
was clearly conscious of the fault which he had comwmitted ; and I shall 
always look upon him more as a victim of remorse than a victim of the war. 
I will not judge his conduct from the standpoint of religion ; humanly speak- 
ing, there is something indescribably sad and touching in thie immolation of 
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a man who had all the gifts of greatness to the morbid scruples of his own 
conscience. Such a dreadful sacrifice shows an innate nobility of soul, which 
is in strong contrast with the easy morality and the vulgarity ef cur day. 
Compare, for instance, Paradol with Gambetta: here is a man who under- 
tvok to save his country, who for a while tried to inflame it in the name of 
all that is sacred, who stamped on the ancient soil of France and saw armies 
rise under his feet, who sent thousands and thousands of victims to a certain 
death. This Titan attempted to fight destiny, and he was defeated. Had he 
the severe conscience of a moralist, he would, in my opinion, live in silence 
and retirement, weeping over the too many victims of his patriotic frenzy, 
and proving by his abdication that he did not struggle for the vain satisfac- 
tion of his personal ambition ; we see him, on the contrary, moving on the 
political stage which he has covered with ruins, with all the ease and indif- 
ference of an old actor, still contented with the applause of his admirers— 
self-contented, self-satisfied, without remorse, without any troubles of con- 
science. Compare Paradol with Thiers; the historian of the glories of 
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France is the tranquil and happy ruler of an humbled France, deprived of | 


her finest provinces. He has built for himself a sort of republican throne on 
the ruin of all our institutions. He sits for his picture, which is exhi- 
bited to-day in the salon just opened in the great Palace of Industry ; e goes 
to the races, and passes in review his defeated regiments; he is happy. 
Happy are his ambassadors, whom he sends all the world over, and who re- 
present a fallen France; happy kis ministers, who go on speechifying and 
patronizing. 

Paradol was of another stuff: surely he was not the strong man of Ho- 
race, of whom the poet says : 

* Impavidum ferient ruinz.” 

He was not a Stoic, a Cato; but still the constant reading of Lucretius, of 
Seneca, of Marcus Aurelius, of Pascal, of the moralists of all time, had given 
to his moral fibre a vitality which is becoming very rare. 
Protestant and educated in the Huguenot faith. Though he was not church- 
going, he always preserved a Protestant love of truth. [n short, he was born 
to be good and to be great; but he was thrown among elements which were 
too strong for him, and he bore in the obscurity of his inner nature a hidden 
element of physical and mental decay. His history will always be a curious 
enigma and study for the moral philosopher, as his works will always remain 
the best specimens of the French language in the nineteenth century. 
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Correspondence. 


“PERSONAL ENTHUSIASM.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: The Cincinnati Convention, as it has resulted, is far more important 
as an index than as an actual event, and is so full of instruction that it will 
bear examination from every point of view. It was a matter of general re- 
mark that there was present an unusual number of sober and sensible men 
anxious to secure reform, though quite at sea as to the means of doing so. 
The gathering was well described by a bohemian as based upon “ too much 
brains and too little whiskey.” How is it, then, that it resulted in the nomi- 
nation of a man the very embodiment of opposition to all the principles with 
reference to which the call was issued? The secret seems to me to lie in 
this, that the final assemblage was governed by personal enthusiasm. The 
platform of principles was, as you say, elaborated in secret by a few men, 
was read to the meeting only a few moments before the nomination, and ex- 
cited very little interest, partly on account of its generality and partly on 
account of the great factin human nature that a crowd like that in Exposi- 
tion Hall, though a very well-disposed crowd and probably a very fair sample 
of the people of the United States, cannot be roused to enthusiasm by an 
abstract statement of principle. They must have a personification of it, 
whether real or fancied. Thus I heard several very sensible men express an 
anxiety to proceed to ballot on Thursday before the platform was announced, 
saying that if we could get the right man, the latter was of little consequence. 

The English people are wont to say that their monarchy is superior to 
our republic because loyalty and personal attachment fix men at large, which 
an abstract constitution cannot do. The general statement is doubtless 
true, but not when applied in this way as a distinction. It may be true that 
the attachment to the sovereign preserves the nation from civil discord, but 
the active political force, the machinery which has guided England through 
so many dark and stormy periods, consists in personal enthusiasm ¢or men 
not connected either with the crown or in many cases with the aristocracy, 
who might just as well have arisen under our government—as William Pitt, 
George Canning, Sir Robert Peel, Gladstone, and Disraeli. The two eondi- 
tions necessary for this state of things are, first, that men shall be so placed 


He was born a | 


as to have power to carry out measures, while at the same time every step 
of their public and almost of their private life shall be kept before the pub! 
eye in such a way that every man, woman, and child may have some idea o 
their character and capacity ; and, secondly, that they shall occupy 4 nationa 
position, so that local jealousies may be absorbed in the pride and affection 
of the whole nation. Thus, under the French Empire Louis Napoleon ab 


sorbed all power and th 





refore all responsibility in himself ; 


vho filled any place in the public eye, and 


and when he went 


down there was nobody 





country was forced to turn to M. Thiers, a man of another age and genera- 
tion. Of the second point, the student of the history of Eastern Europe can 
furnish abundant examples. Poland went to pieces because her nobles were 
too jealous of each other to allow any one to have precedence. The 
rian attempts at freedom have failed mainly from this cause. 
made no progress towards unity till one man was strong enough to wrestle 
himself to the top, and that man not the Emperor by di 
vate gentleman. 


Hung 


Germany 
ine right, but a pri 


All history teaches the necessity of personal enthusiasm, and we have at 
Cincinnati a fresh illustration, which forces itself to the surface im spite of the 
fact that the whole movement was an effort in the contrary direction, As 
with the great forces of nature, if we attempt to resist it we simply dash on 
selves to pieces. 
anything. 


It is only by adopting and guiding it that we can achieve 
Let us see now how this force worked at Cincinnati. It needed but a 
very slight circulation among the crowds at the various hotels for some days 
previous to find that the question was uot what, but who, should be adopted. 
Of the candidates, Charles Francis Adams was known chiefly as of historic 
ancestry. Very few indeed had any acquaintance with bis personal antece 
dents. A general impression prevailed that he was reserved and cold in 
character, but honest and independent. 
free trade, popular education, civil-service and financial reform, there was 
nota word. It was: ** What do you think of Mr. Adams's letter?" The 
choice of the nominal ruler of a great nation was to turn upon a brief note 


Of a record of str 








in which he bad hastily expressed his views as to the nomination, Still, the 


very discussion of the letter showed the 





striving atter personal knowledg 
As to the other candidates, I believe 1 follow politics as closely as the aver- 
age of people, but it required an effort of memory and some enquiry te find 
out whe Davis and Palmer were. Of Gratz Brown T had cortainly heard as 
connected with some local squabble in Missouri, but I doubt if tive per cent. 
of the population of the country could give any particulars about him. The 
one man of whom the nation knew anything was Horace Greeley ; and that 
not through auy career of statesmanship, but trom a somewhat ert 
not always free from ridicule, as the leader of a popular journal. 





tor Trumbull did not occupy any such position shows how little Congress at 
the present time offers any field for distinction by means of industry, talents, 
integrity. 

When the time for nomination came, the applause—shall I say the inde 
pendent tone of the galleries ?—was for some time in favorof Mr. Adams. But 
as the minor candidates began to grow weaker, the hack politicians put on 
the show of enthusiasm which you have so forcibly described, and tossed 
their hats and shouted like loys of seventeen, and thus in a few minutes was 
established the complete triumph of personality. 

What, then, is the lesson to be drawn? Ifa champion wrestler or billiard 
player were to be elected, we should not trust to the @ priori predictions of 
journals or individuals, and then allow the incumbent to pass four years 
without any exercise of his profession. We should provide an arena where 
all comers could test their powers, and the one who could prove himself the 
best man would be a candidate against whom all caucuses and primary meet- 
ings would rage in vain. And while he held the office, he would be exposed 


to the assaults of all comers claiming to be better fitted for the post. Every 


| man who can speak or vote in Congress is a representative of a locality, and 


all are equal. Like the Poles who brought the liberuwm veto to the armed as- 
semblies of the plains, they will tolerate no superiority. There is no room 
for leadership. To get any business done, it must be cut up and distributed 
into secret committees, upon the reports of which majorities and minorities 
are marshalled, to the utter destruction of individuality and of the publicity 
upon which alone intelligent opinion can be based. And yet we wonder 
and lament that the business done is always for local and private interests ! 
Mr. Sumner of Massachusetts and Mr. Trumbull of Illinois have precisely 
the same weight as Mr. Nye of Nevada and Mr. Kellogg of Louisiana. The 
chairman of a delegation at Cincinnati made a cheap but telling demon- 
stration when he cast his vote for Horace Greeley ‘“ of the United States.” 
Meantime the elected of the whole nation is dumb. Who knows any- 


thing of General Grant or any of his Cabinet, except what other people say 
of them, with the drawback that anyboly who speaksin their favor is pre- 
sumed to be corrupt. and sensitive people are therefore sh: 


of doing it? The 
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most ordinary jair play demands that the Executive should be heard before 
the country in the only place where he properly can be, and where alone the 
i. mal enthusiasm which must be the ruling force can be created legitim- 
itely and with safety to the country. G. B, 

May 20, 1872. 

{We dissent from the above on several points. We especially 


(dissent from the opinion that personal knowledge of, or enthusiasm 
for, a man, has had much to do with nominations for the Presidency 
in any ease except Grant’s for many a day. Who knew or eared 
much about Pierce, or Buchanan, or Lincoln? 
ilinois, an utterly unknown man when he was nominated. Our 
private belief is that the charge of want of “magnetism ” is now a 
favorite and powerful weapon in the hands of politicians for keeping 
the best class of men out of the field. Hardly any sober, self-respect- 
ing man, with brains and honesty, and with work to do, is “ mag- 
netic” in the sense in which politicians use the term, or is known 
the way they insist that he mast be known. The most “mag- 
netic? man the country contains is Bill Tweed. He beats Unele 
Hlorace completely as a man of the people. When he is among 
‘the boys,” he emits sparks at every touch, and “ draws” them to 
him like a locomotive ; is kind to the peor, and is the best known 
man in this nation. If Jimmy O’Brien had not spoiled his chances, 
he would be one of the most prominent men in the Baltimore Con- 
vention, and would be carried over the head of Thurman, Hendricks, 
Groesbeck, or other “ fossils,” by just the same arts as Grecley was 
carried over Adams’s. “ Who knows Groesbeck, with his white cra- 
vit, and bis daily bath, and his iey paw?” “the boys” would say ; 
‘Give us glorious old Bill, that never turned a poor man away from 
lis door, nor ever deserted a friend,” ete.!—Ep. Nation. ] 


mn 


BURKE AND THE KU-KLUX ACT. 
To Tre Eprror OF THE NATION: 
“in: I have just happened on a passage in Burke’s Letter to the Sheriffs 
Bristol, which, though written in 1777, is so peculiarly applicable to the 
present condition of affairs with us that I am induced to send it to you, in 


| ing’s “ Encyclopedia of Fruits” is in preparation by John Wiley & Son. 


Lincoln was, out of | 
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‘The Minnesingers of Germany,” by A. E. Kroeger, and “The City of God 
and the Charchmakers,” sre announced by Hurd & Houghton. Richard 
A. Proctor’s “ Essays on Astronomy ” is published here by Scribner, Welford 

trong.——The New York branch of the Naturalists’ Agener, Dodd 
fead, announee “The Birds of Florida,” by C. J. Maynard, to be issued 
in twelve parts, at Sl each. The book will contain five plates, drawn and 
colored from nature by Helen S. Farley. ——De Witt C. Lent & Co. have in 
press Lady Barker's “ Station Life in New Zealand.”——Part II. of Down- 
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Henri Regnault was, by a typographical error, last week spoken of as 
one of the directors of the porcelain manufactory at Stvres. He was son 
of the Director. 

—Prof. F. V. Hayden’s “ Report of Progress of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey of Montane and Portions Adjacent Territories” for 1871, 
has been issued from the Department of the Interior in the familiar and 
none too attractive guise of our public documevts. It contains the two 
maps we have previously described, viz., of the Yeilowstone National 
Park and of the Yellowstone Lake, with others showing the White 
Mountain Hot Springs on Gardiner’s River, and the Upper and 
Lower Geyser Basin on Fire Hole River. The volume is also illustrated 
with rude but sufficiently graphic sketches of rock strata, a great variety of 
sulphur and mud springs, landscapes, etc., which stimulate one’s curiosity 
quite as much as they gratify it. Prof. Hayden, in his letter to the Secre- 





of 





| tary which serves as a preface, gives a brief account of the route followed 


by the expedition, and also of the explorations of the Basin by other parties 
since 1869. More than half the Report is adapted for popular reading, and 
“we especially commend those sections on tree-culture to be found on pp. 
918-227 and 274-279. The Kansas experiments in planting without irriga- 
tion are very encouraging. 

—Mr. N. B. Dennys, the present editor of the China Mail at Hongkong, 
aud the projector and original editor of Notes and Queries on China and 


| Japan, is about to revive this useful and highly creditable periodical under a 


new title. The China Review ; or, Notes and Queries on the Far East, will 
appear, says the prospectus, at intervals of two months, each number to con- 


| tain about sixty octavo pages, occasionally illustrated in the best manner. 


| the 


the hope that you will publish it; for though doubtless familiar to you and | 


to many of your readers, it may be new to some: 

* L confess, gentlemen, that this appears to me as bad in the principle, 
wud far worse in the consequences, than an universal suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act. Far from softening the features of such a principle, 


The papers which will give it character will have regard to the ethnology, 
folk-lore, geography, history, manners and customs, religion, ete., etc., of 
China, Japan, Mongolia, Thibet, the Eastern Archipelago, and other parts of 
Far East. Some will be original, others selected; for example, from 
among the more valuable articles in the Chinese Repository. Original con- 
tributions will be admitted in Chinese, Latin, German, or any of the Romance 


languages. We must add that this enterprise is conditioned upon a satisfac- 


| tory subscription-list ascertained in advance. The price is $550 gold per 


end thereby removing any part of the popular odium or natural terrors | 


attendiog it, I should be sorry that anything framed in contradiction to the 
spirit of our constitution did not instantly produce, in fact, the grossest of 
the evils with which it was pregnant in its nature. It is by lying dormant 
a long time, or being at first very rarely exercised, that arbitrary power 


steals upon a people. On the next unconstitutional act, all the fashionable | 


world will be ready to say: Your prophecies are ridiculous, your fears are 
vain; you see how little of the misfortunes which you formerly foreboded is 
come to pass. Thus, by degrees, that artful softening of all arbitrary power, 
the alleged infreyuency or narrow extent of its operation, will be received 

a sort of aphorism ; and Mr. Hume will not be singular in telling us that 


the felicity of mankind is no more disturbed by it than by earthquakes or | 


thunder, or the other more unusual accidents of nature” (Burke’s Works, 
vol. iii. pp. 146-50, 8vo edit.) 


The above extract may also be found in a note to vol. viii. of Grote’s | 


“ Ilistory of Greece,” p. 291. Should any one be tempted to turn to Grote, 
let him read the account of the conduct of the restored Athenian democracy 
after the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants. Then let him say which was the 
wiser, in his day and generation, on the subject of political amnesty, Senator 
Morton or Thrasybulus. Is it not a national misfortune that our Ku-klux 
legislation should have been beneficent in its immediate effect? And is it 
not the plain duty of enlightened patriotism to struggle against this ten- 
dency tu sacrifice the future to the present ? 


S. L. Parrisa. 
PulLADELPHIA, May 26, 1872. 


Notes. 


\ ’YNKOOP & HALLENBECK publish next month “The Dangerous 

Classes of New York, and Twenty Years’ Work Among Them,” by 
Charles Loring Brace. This will be not merely a narrative of the author’s 
wide experience in remedial charities, but a discussion of most of the prob- 
lens which arise in dealing with juvenile depravity and misfortune. —— 


annum. Our relations with Asia have already become so intimate that Mr. 
Dennys and his publisher ought to rely on this country to furnish a certain 
portion of the needed support. 

—At the meeting of the American Oriental Society held in Boston last 
week, one of the principal topics of interest was a set of alleged Phoenician 
inscriptions recently offered for sale by a Mr. Shapira, of Jerusalem. “‘ Squeezes” 
and lithographic copies of these inscriptions, sent home by the agents of the 
Exploration Society, were exhibited, and were pronounced by Messrs. Ward 
and Van Name, on a variety of grounds, to be palpably spurious. The won- 
derful success of the genuine Moabitic Stone seems to have given a (commer- 


cially) healthy stimulus to the production of imitations. Dr. Ezra Abbot 
| exposed an imposition of another kind in the absurdly wild and false state- 





| , ‘ 
closing verses of Mark’s Gospel. 


ment and reasonings of Rey. J. W. Burgon as to the comparative antiquity 
of the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., in its bearing on the authenticity of the 
A communication was read from Dr. 
W. M. Thomson, of Syria, describing traces of glacial action on the flank of 
Lebanon, hitherto sought in vain, as distinctly exhibited in a peculiar cleft 
or gorge not far from the sea-shore. Mr. Attwood had collected from Ja- 
panese visitors to this country some interesting notices of archeological 
remains in their country. Of other papers possessing less general interest, 
we merely mention one on the Pali literature from a Burmese point of view, 


| by Dr. F. Mason; statistics of Sanskrit verbal forms in the Saéma-Veda, by 


Prof. Avery, of Iowa; and achapter of Arabian anthropology, abridged from 
Dieterici by Rev. C. H. Brigham. 

--A recent writer in a city contemporary has devoted some space to 
praising a new iron building which stands in Broadway, near Broome 
Street, and which does indeed deserve some praise, but perhaps even more 
blame. It deserves all the more blame because, while it beckons in the right 
direction and away from the grossest errors, it does so in a manner which 
will merely confirm in their mistake those of our builders who persist in 
treating iron as if it were not iron but something elee. The new building is 
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constructed in obedience to the common-sense maxim that it is money 
vasted and fitness sacrificed to make iron pillars into a poor resemblance 
to store, aud to repeat in castings the forms given by the hammer to a mate- 
rial as different from granite and marble as they are from wood. Not all of 
our builders see that to make this attempt is foolish, wasteful, and tasteless, 
though there is noue perbaps who does not recognize the mistake of making 
weal simulate stone. The architect of the Broadway building is too clever a 
man not to see this, which is plain enough to laymen even, like ourselves. But 
when he had made his front and came to the business of using his oppertu- 
nity to decorate it, he thoroughly undid the good which he had done by 
putting up a building in which iron is for once used as it should be, or some- 
thing like as it should be. We do not say that we give anything like full 
approval to the forms here employed, but nothing could be more ugly and re- 
pulsive than the way in which he has managed his coloring. Throwing on 
heavy, i!]-harmonized simple colors, he has succeeded at once in so disinte- 
erating his structure to the eye, that no unity of effects remains, and in 
making his coat of paints look rather more substantial than the structure 
itself. Compare this deformity with the simple, unpretending, indeed the 
overchastely colored front of Messrs. Appleton’s store a little higher up on 
the opposite side. The difference is that between an excellent thing fairly 
well done and capable of propagating good, and an excellent thing so badly 
done as to repel the untaught observer from seeking the excellence it so ill 
represents—Vilifies, in fact. 

—A correspondent, who writes us that it has recently been proposed to 
rise the tone of the State Legislatures by the election of members at large, 
suggests the following as a likely form for the constitutional amendment 
that would be rendered necessary : 

«Whenever electors, from any part of the State, amounting in number 
to —— thousands [the average number of a local constituency], shall have 
euvrolled themselves at a Bureau thereto provided, as wishing to form an in- 
dependent electoral organization, their names shall be stricken from the local 
registry, and the candidate selected by them shall be admitted to the Lower 

Louse.” 

The immediate effect of this provision, he continues, would be to throw a 
few active reformers from among the first names in each State into its legis- 
lature, and the opening, in so far, ofa permanent political career to brains, 
dignity, and culture, too often closed by local party weaknesses or local 
jealousy. A development of the plan would lead to the election of a legis- 
lature by permanent organized constituencies, representing earnest opinion 
and entirely beyond the control of nominating conventions—i. ¢., to “ per- 
sonal representation.” ‘Thus far our correspondent, who seems, however, to 
have overlooked some difficulties of a rather serious nature. For instance, 
he appears to contemplate an indefinite increase in the number of members 
at large, without any corresponding diminution in the fixed number of legis- 
lators provided by law. In practice, this might not be found inconvenient, 
though it would tend to produce inequality in the strength of local consti- 
tuencies, and would confirm party control in those from which there was 
the greatest secession in favor of a representative at large. To illustrate our 
meaning: Suppose, in this State, as gerrymandered by our “ Reform Legis- 
Jature,” the Democrats of two or more districts in which they are barely out- 
voted, but in which they are debarred all chance of electing a representative, 
should withdraw and unite upon a candidate at large. The Republican 
managers would not only elect their candidates as usua!, but, having no 
longer any opposition, would lack even the small motive which they now 
have for making a respectable choice. 

—We are still of opinion that, in this matter of representation, it is best 
to aim at the freedom of all rather than of a part of the electors; and while 
it is true, as our correspondent says, that “ the methods of Hare and Mill for 
securing the ideal representative body are so complicated that a community 
whose average intelligence could understand them would be raised above the 
evils we are fighting,” it does not follow that some modification of these 
methods securing all, or nearly all, of their advantages cannot be found or 
ought not to be striven after. We have from time to time called attention to 
more or less ingenious simplifications of the Hare system, and can now report 
still another: Mr. Archibald E. Dobbs’s ‘‘ General Representation on a Com- 
plete Readjustment and Modification of Mr. Hare’s Plan” (second edition— 
London: Longmans). This pamphlet (like Mr. Hare’s own work) has been 
written with strict reference to elections for the British Parliament, and 
therefore has less immediate interest for American students of the question. 
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didate on his ballot. Those candidates who reecive more than the quota 
(ascertained in Mr. Hare’s way, by dividing the number of voters by the 
number of candidates to be chosen) distribute their surplus votes at pleasure 
among the candidates who have failed to receive the quota. This is a very 
simple and a tolerably safe improvement, and may well be kept in mind by 


those who are werking at this problem. 


—And, onthe whole, it seems to us that we are not far off from the final- 
ity. Mr. Walter Baily, whose plan we lately noticed, has very nearly clesed 
the door upon discussion of details. We do not agree with his notions in 
regard to the proper quota, but the system of the Registered Ballot, with 
his methed of counting the votes, is about as complete and efficient as any 
body could wish. It simply provides that representatives shall be distributed 
among parties according to their size pro rata. At the same time, it provides 
every facility for the formation of new and temporary political alliances, and 
offers the greatest possible publicity in the casting and counting of the votes, 
The problem of scratched and mixed tickets, which for a time seemed to pre 
sent insuperable difficulties, has found satisfactory solutions, identical in 
principle, at the hands of the Geneva Reformers, and of Mr. Fisher of Phila 
délphia, and again, within a few weeks, of Mr. Horton of Cincinnati. After 
all the discussion the subject has received, a solution seems to have been at 
last reached which combines all the practical advantages with none of the 
practical disadvantages of the various methods that have for fifteen years been 
under discussion, and one upon which the best thinkers and writers are sub 
stantially agreed. It is not the least of the good that the overthrow of the 
Rings has done, that it has taken the name of reform out of the doubtful 
associations that were getting to be attached to it, and given it a respectable 
standing among practical men. Every good work must prosper accordingly 
In regard to Electoral Reform, with which Proportional Representation ‘s 
identical, one can hardly doubt that if the friends of free voting would pre- 
pare and set before the country a clear and brief statement, with sufficient 
illustrations of the system of the Registered Ballot, as it has now been per 
fected, it would commend itself, without discussion, to nine men out of ten, 
of whatever political complexion. 

—The last number of the Historische Zeitschrift contains a valuable ar 
ticle by Rudolph Usinger, upon the German territory (Staatsgebiet) in the 
early Middle Age, in which he discusses the relation of the several duchies 
to the royal power. The Duke of Bavaria, he shows, was as a king over his 


| duchy. Every count and margrave was amenable to him; even the bishops 


and Pfalzgraf, although appointed by the king, were distinctly subordinate 
to the duke and were required to appear at his court. It is a significant 
fact that the duke himself held no counties (Gratschaft) under his immediate 
jurisdiction, having the supreme jurisdiction over all. Swabia was much 


' less completely centralized. The counts here held of the king rather 


than the duke, and the duke held many counties in his own hands. He was 
therefore not as a king, but the representative of the kiug, exercising an ad- 
ministrative rather than a sovereign power. The northern duchies differed 
from both. Saxony was as distinct a nationality as either Bavaria or 
Swabia, but not as distinct a government. Its most powerful family, the 
Ludolfings, obtained the royal crown in the person of Henry the Fowler, and 
his patrimony became and remained royal domain—the chief foundation of 
the royal power. In this part of Germany the * Gratschaft” rested on the 
genuine feudal principle of the assimilation of the office and the property in 
land, as contrasted with the merely administrative powers of the count in the 
South. The title of duke was here held by one of several! co-ordinate princes, 
who in virtue of this was merely “ primus inter pares,” holding the leading 
place in the duchy, without being its ruler like the dukes of Swabia and 
Bavaria. The same was the case in a certain sense in Franconia and Lotha- 


' ringia. These were not nationalities like the other duchies, but simply por- 


tious of the old Frankish Austrasia. Franconia was that which had lain be- 
tween the subject Swabians on the South and the free Saxons on the North 
—that is, essentially the Frank-land of Germany. In the eastern portion of 
this territory the bishops of Wiirzburg obtained the entire political jurisdic- 


| tion (Grafschaft) as well as ecclesiastical ; on the Rhine, the powerful family 


of the Salians, with their heirs the Hohenstaufens, had what was equivalent 
to ducal power, without, however, the title, at least as an established rank. 
Their immense possessions continued private property and became the foun- 


_ dation of the Rheuish palatinate. The dukes of Upper and Lower Lotha- 
} ringia, although their rank was more distinctly recognized than those of 


However, it is worth examining if only to see what a formidable amount of | : : d . : : 
2 6 ' | sank to an equality with a mass of other princes. The three inferior duchies 


red tape. is considered necessary to invest the act of voting with proper 
solemnity and safeguards. There are also some useful speculations on the 
good that might be derived from the book of electoral statistics which his 
system of counting involves. His plan, stripped of all but the essentials, 
may be-stated in a few words. Each voter writes the name of but one can- 


Franconia, had even less power and prestige than those of Saxony, and soon 


of Carinthia, Thuringia, and Frisia hardly need to be mentioned at length. 
—While Sir Samuel Baker on the Upper Nile is proving anew Mr. Hogea 


| Biglow’s apothegm that 


“*Civlyzation doos git forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder-cart,”’ 
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the love of riches at the southern extremity of Africa is also doing some- 
cause. The newly-discovered diamond diggings are said 
to have already a population of over 50,000, and the value of the diamonds 


thing for the same 


hipped thenese to Europe during the last twelve months is about 1,500,000 
pounds sterling. Besides this, it is estimated that the finders hold diamonds 
to the value of another million and a half sterling. The British Government 


has devoted the territory which embraces the diggings, West Griqualand, 
Pniel, Klipdrift, and Griquatown, and put the whole 
under Henry Barkly, Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The immediate government of the territory is in the hands of three commis- 
sioners, appointed by Sir Henry. <A * High Court” has been established at 
Klipdrift, which continues to be the principal business place. The number 
of letters, according to the official report, that passed through the post-office 
of the latter town during the last ten months amounted to 170,000; and 
there has been only one mail a week. There are several papers at the dig- 
gings—the Diamond Fields, Diamond News, and Diggers’ Gazette being the 
principal. ‘There are hotels enough to afford ample accommodation to all 
new-comers, and churches and hospitals also have been erected in numbers 
sufficient to supply present need. The banking of the country is done bY 
branches of the Standard Bank of South Africa and the Bank of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The climate, even,in the *‘ dry diggings 
represented as healthy, although in the latter place there is generally a 


into three districts, 


the control of Sir 


scarcity of w 
authorities, 
night and day to inhale, 


Living is, on the whole, cheap 


while the quantity of chalk-dust which the miners are compelled 
would seem likely to produce injurious effects. 
, but vegetables command faucy prices. 


DEAN STANLEY.* 
Il. 

\ THETHER the Dean or any one else will ever gain much reception 

throughout Scotland for the doctrine that dogmas are or may be 
altogether unimportant, we greatly doubt, for, as far as we have remarked, 
your Scotch liberal is as great a dogmatist as your Scotch Free Church 
The it is true, denies what the other affirms, but each 
entertains an unshaken, splendid confidence in the importance of his own 
doctrine, and seems absolutely incapable of either genuine scepticism or 
that easy-going indifference to dogma which, right or wrong, is the cha- 
racteristic of a large number of Englishmen. No one, in fact, we will ven- 
ture to say, ever met a Scotchman who did not, at the bottom of his heart, 


minister, one, 


think the Disruption, either for good or bad, the most important crisis in the | 


world’s histury. 

Dr. Stanley, however, knows the strength of the position which he attacks, 
and begins his works a long way off: 

“In the oldest and most venerable of all ecclesiastical divisions, the 
ancient Samaritan community, who have for centuries, without increase or 
diminution, gathered round Mount Gerizim as the only place where men 
ought to worship, there is to be read upon the aged parchment scroll of the 
Pentateuch this commandment added to the other ten: ‘Thou shalt build 
an altar on Mount @erizim, and there only shalt thou worship.’ Faithfully 
have they followed that command; excommunicating and excommunicated 
by all other religious societies, they cling to that eleventh commandment, as 
equal if not superior to all the rest. This is the true likeness of what all 
churebes and sects, unless purified by a higher spirit, are tempted to add.” 

These sentences foreshadow the lecturer’s main line of assault. Dogmas 
about predestination, dogmas about justification, dogmas of Episcopalians, 
dogmas of Presbyterians, are all tacitly assumed to be, at the very best, 
eleventh commandments, and each party and church are led by the lecturer 
to feel that this is true, by being shown the pettiness of the doctrines held 
by their opponents. All the audience, for example, no doubt felt the small- 
ness of the great Samaritan article of faith. Most of the audience, again, 
were fully prepared to admit the pettiness of the controversies which have 
divided the Scotch Episcopal body ; but once go as far as this, and it is not 
easy to avoid the reflection which the following sentences suggest: ‘“ What 
Burghers and Anti-Burghers, Relief and Secession, Old and New Lights, 
were to the followers of John Knox, that the long disputes of Collegers and 
Lsagers, of Old Episcopalians and New Episcopalians, of the Scottish and 
inglish Communion Offices, often were to the followers of Laud and Shurpe.” 
if the feuds of the Episcopal Church are, in other words, of no importance, 
cau any Presbyterian feel sure that his own favorite watchwords and shib- 
boleths are of any great permanent value? Once adopt this line of thought, 
or rather of feeling, and you are almost driven to advance a greater distance 
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in the same course. If men like Knox and men like Laud, and all the de- 
scendauts of Knox and Laud, have wasted soul and spirit over vain 
controversies, what sensible man can feel assured that the dogmas of 
any sect or church whatever can claim the character of eternal truths ? 
When onee this feeling is insinuated into a student's mind—and it is 
unfair to assert that to propagate this view of dogma 
is one main object of the “Lectures on the Church of Scotland ”~— 
the learner is prepared to feel the full force of another thongh kindred 
reflection which Dean Stanley constantly presses on the attention of his 
hearers. ‘ Behind the mountains,” to quote a proverb of which he is fond, 
“there are yet people.” In the lands, in other words, which you do not 
know there are controversies and controversialists as fierce and as zealous as 
in England or Scotland. Realize this fact, and you will see how small are 
the questions on which you think the fate of the universe turns. This state- 
ment is never made in direct terms by the Dean, but no intelligent reader can 
peruse the lectures without having constantly before his mind that the con- 


not, we think, 


_ troversies of the Scotch Church are the petty controversies of an insignificant 


| the human race. 
” in Du Toitspan, is | 


rater and no special sanitary provisions have been made by the | 


| collect, or 


ecclesiastical body, and that the dogmas for which churches of any kind 
have struggled have been invariably of little interest to the great majority of 
This sentiment may or may not be of importance as an 
argument addressed to the understanding, but it indubitably exercises im- 
mense force upon the feelings, and is a most powerful solvent of all convie- 
tion in the truth of theological dogmas. If it hasa defect, this defect is that 
the sentiment once introduced into the mind is apt to have a greater effect 
than Dean Stanley means it to produce, for it loosens belief in doctrines 
which the Dean would himself hardly consider the dogmas of special sects. 

Add to these reflections yet two other points to which our space allows 
us only to allude, but which the lecturer brings out with extraordinary clear- 
The first is that the controversies of the Church of Scotland have 
always shown, whatever their intrinsic importance, a singularly petty side as 
regarded the immediate question at issue. No doubt, for example, there 
were important, if not vital, interests at stake when in 1637 the English 
liturgy was rejected by the whole Scottish people; but a great national and 
ceclesiastical contest sinks to a somewhat small affair when the point in dis- 
pute is narrowed down to the propriety of reading out a singularly beautiful 
of terminating a prayer with a sonorous amen. The second is 
that Scotch theology may be represented as merely the ecclesiastical side of 
Seotch civil history, and it is therefore for an educated man hardly possible 
to believe that dogmas which originated in the peculiar circumstances of an 
exceptional national history, cau be doctrines of universal validity and ap- 
plication. 

It is further hardly possible not to reflect that if the theology of Scotland 


ness, 


| is really of local growth and the fruit of special national characteristics, there 
| is no theological system throughout the world of which the same thing is 


not true ina greater or less degree. No one can doubt that before the lectures 


| were ended hundreds of the Dean’s hearers had begun to entertain thoughts 


| dogmatic theology. 


of a character unfavorable, if not absolutely opposed, to any fervent belief in 
In other words, the speaker had, as a rhetorician, 
achieved an immense triumph, and prepared his audience to consider, if not 
to admit, the two great doctrines of which he was the defender, and further 


| to hear with patience two conclusions which, if put forward at the beginning 


of his address, might have appeared hopeless paradoxes. The first is that 
the Westminster Confession partakes ‘of the latitude and largeness of a 
compromise,” and stands alone “amongst Protestant confessions for the 
acknowledgment, far in advance of its age, of its own fallibility.” 
The second conclusion is like unto it, and is, we confess, to us still 
so paradoxical that we must as far as possible express it in the lecturer’s 
own words: “As of the Church of England, so of the Church of Scotland, 
the glory is . . . . to carry, like the Prophet Amphiaraus, a blank 
shield with no device of sects or party. . . . The Established Church 

‘ bears no other device but the thistle of the Scottish nation 
onde historie recollections of the burning bush of the Scottish Church. 
Whatever Scottish Christianity is prepared to become, that the Church of 
Scotland is prepared tobe. It treats Presbyterianism, Episcopacy, Patron- 
age, Non-intrusion, as in themselves mere accidents.” The Church of Scot- 
land, that is to say, may under proper management be made the stronghold 
of liberals who disbelieve every article which the church avows to be true, and 
who must necessarily look upon doctrines for which John Knox and his fol- 
lowers would have died as what we may term interesting, though obsolete, 
historic curiosities. Ou the other hand, the Scottish Church will, if we under- 
stand the Dean rightly, whilst preserving the Westminster Confession as an 
“historical document” which has ceased to express the mind of the mo- 
dern church, yet keep all the essential features of the old national establish- 
ment. “Its romance, its independence, its fervor, its prudence—must we 
not add, its exquisite and unrivalled humor ?—these are the heirlooms of the 
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Chureh of Scotland which it has never lost, and which, whatever be the 
change of its internal form, it need never lose.” 

When a speaker ventures to propose that an established church should be 
kept on foot for the preservation of that very painfal Seotch characteristic 
known as “ Scotch humor,” critics may venture to suppose that the orator in 
intoxicating his audience has lost his own head. The sentences we have 
just quoted, though they show the Dean of Westiminster’s wnrivailed power 
of bringing round his audience to hisown point of view, suggest that he issome- 
times run away with by his own rhetoric. In truth, these lectures exhibit in 
the strongest light at once his strength and his weaknesses as a rhetorician. 
His habit, in the first place, of treating history from a didactic or rhetorical 
point of view, inevitably leads to the distortion of historical facts. Our own 
knowledge is not wide enough to enable us to say how far in particular cases 
he has gone astray ; but we confess to a suspicion that he has pretty often, 
though most unintentionally, misrepresented the character of the individuals 
and parties to whom he refers. It is, for instance, extremely doubtful 
whether Leighton can in any sense be considered as belonging in spirit to 
the party who at a later time were called Moderates. We have, again, a 
constant feeling that Rutherford’s whole character is never really put before 
the reader. ‘ With Samuel Rutherford, the bitter and bigoted controver- 
sialist, let us have no feliowship. To Samuel Rutherford, the writer of those 
glowing letters, let the full sympathies of our souls be given.” This senti- 
ment, quoted from another writer by Dr. Stanley, sums up apparently the 
Dean’s estimate of Rutherford. A more unsatisfactory one can hardly be 
given, for the simple reason that you cannot divide a man into two parts. In 
nine cases out of ten, that which you admire has a close connection with that 
which you dislike. Ifyou are really to enter into Rutherford’s letters you 
must also take into account Rutherford’s controversies. Take, again, the 
whole position of the Moderates. We are fully inclined to believe that they 
do not now receive the credit due to them; but to estimate their virtues you 
should have some fair account of their defects, whereas Dean Stanley never 
attempts anything like a complete account of the position of the men he so 
warmly eulogizes. His works are, both from an historical and controversial 
point of view, injured by another characteristic besides the didactic spirit in 
which he writes. He exhibits both in narrative and in eviucism a singular 
want of fine discrimination, and thus often fails to point out most important 
distinctions. Take the following passage, which we are glad to quote asa 
good specimen of the anecdotes and remarks with which his lectures 
abound : 

“Tt is recorded that a poor half-witted lad in Forfarshire clamored inces- 
santly to be allowed, as be expressed it, to partake of his Father’s bread in 
the sacramental elements. At last the minister conceded the point. He 
partook, and the same night, on returning from the sacrament, he kept re- 
peating in a rapture of reversuce, ‘have seen the Pretty Man!’ The next 
inorning he was found dead in his bed.” 

Now, the object for which this tale is told is to show the identity of feel- 
ing which may be discovered in Presbyterian and in Roman Catholic 
Churches, and no doubt there is a superficial resemblance between the senti- 
ment which this tale embodies and the feeling “ which has given birth to the 
miracle of Bolsena and the excesses of transubstantiation,” but a subtler 
critic would have seen that the points of dissimilarity are. though less 
obvious, of much more importance than the points of likeness. In the 
Presbyterian story you have represented all those feelings of awe and horror 
to which Presbyterianism has given birth. Now these are certainly not the 
sentiments which are inspired by the extreme form of sacramentarian doe- 
trine or sentiment. The feeling of the Scotch narrator was obviously the 
terrible responsibility incurred by those who come to the communion. Take 
the lowest and most superstitious form of Roman Catholicism, and you will 
find the subject of terror is not so much taking the sacrameut unworthily as 
dying without it. You have the whole contrast between a religion which 
attributes everything to the state of the individual’s soul, and the religion 
which attributes everything to the mysterious effect of external rites. 

The desire to draw a moral, combined with a want of subtlety, lead Dean 
Stanley into what are in reality little better than rhetorical tricks. It is, for 
instance, his constant habit to diminish the importance of a principle by 
bringing into view the smallness of the occasion on which a contest for 
the principle took place. It is, to be sure, as we have already pointed 
out, curious to note that all Scotland rose in arms on the question 
whether a collect, in the sentiments of which every Christian would agree, 
should or should not be read out by the minister. But when one has noted 
this fact, one has done nothing to prove that the question at issue between 
Charles I. and the Scotch nation was a trifle, any more than it can be proved 
that Hampden risked everything for a mere bagatelle, by showing that he 
could have paid ship-money twenty times over without any effect upon his 
income. Exactly the same tendencr which leads the lecturer to dwell on the 
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trifling circumstances attending the outbreak of the contest with the 
Stuarts makes him treat the Disruption as depending upon mere legal 
subtleties, and remark that “there is no other country in the world 
where the consciences of so many able and excellent) men would 
have been so deeply wounded by the intricacies of a legal suit, of 
which the point at issue can only be ascertained by a searching 
investigation of conflicting statements.” This remark seems at first sight 
to reduce the controversy between the Free Church and the Established 
Church to nothing, but in reality it amounts to little more than an oratorica!] 
and, we venture to say, somewhat childish quibble. No doubt the law case 
referred to is, like most law cases, rather hard reading for a layman, but, in 
reality, neither Dean Stanley nor Dean Stanley's andience, neither the minis 
ters who stayed in the church nor the ministers who went out of it, could 
have any real difficulty in understanding the main principles at stake. To 
argue that no man could know what they were fighting for who is not well 
versed in legal technicalities, is like arguing that no plaintiff ean understand 
why he has come into court unless he can follow the pleadings in which hi8 
cause is stated. 

We come here, in fact, across the dean's fundamental defect. He is 
an excellent rhetorician and an excellent man, but he never really argues 
He always addresses the sentiments, and never addresses the understanding 
Let it be admitted that the sentiments to which he appeals are in the main 
good, honest, praiseworthy feclings, still it remains true that he encourages 
the sentimentalism of the day. On all topies, and especially on religions 
topics, men are more and more falling into the habit of appealiny to the 
heart rather than to the understanding. Such appeals are, in the hands of 
men like Dr. Stanley, eminently effective. They produce their result: they 
persuade multitudes and change opinions; but such rhetorical appeals, how 
ever effective, tend gradually to undermine the belief that, in theology as in 
science, the great question is not, What is pleasant ? what is genial ? what 
appeals to our sentiments? but, What is true? Rutherford’s sayivg, “ In 
God's matters there is not, as in grammar, the positive and comparative 
degrees ; there are not a true, a@ more true, and a most true; truth is an 
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tube 


divisible line that hath no latitude,” is no doubt narrow enough: but 


nen 


educated in such doctrine are, after all, not likely to forget the importanee 
of truth; and the great struggles of the future, like the great strugg!es of the 


| past, will ultimately be decided by an appeal to truth, and not by an appeal 
I ‘ A I A ppeat 


tarhetoric ; and we confess that when any struggle takes place between 
truth and error, either in Seotland or elsewhere, we doubt whether it wil] 
be carried to a success{ul issue by the disciples of even the best and ablest 
rhetoricians. 


MODERN SCULPTURE." 

T is said that when Viardot, the well-known art critic, was asked his opi- 
nion of English seulpture, he reptied, ‘Il n’existe pas,” and he might 
have added that the same could be said of most modern so-called schools of 
sculpture. In point of fact, the modern habits of art-study, of life, and of 
art-feeling are in every way unfavorable to sculpture. The world is too old, 
mankind is too sophisticated, its culture is too complicated, and its social 
organization too artificial, to allow those instinets of beauty and that intui- 
tive sense of proportion and the fineness of the musical (as the Greeks used 
the word, implying all harmonic relations) relations of form to develop them- 
selves with veritable intellectual motives. That curious law of physical de- 
velopment, that the fully developed animals of a previous epoch resemble in 
their specifie character the foetus of the corresponding existing species, has 
an analytical verity in the life of the human race, and the Greek epoch was 
unmistakably that ef the youth of mankind—that adolescence in which life 
is perfect and asks nothing of the future; when the impressibility to the 
outer world, and that supreme content with what one does, which only 
youth knows, are at their maximum; in which emotion and not thought 
controls the being, and before (in healthful and active natures) the violent 
passions and disquicting ambitions have begun to disturb that tranquillity 
and love of repose in outer things which are the unfailing characteristics of 
all exalted art, be it visible or audible. Such is, so far as we can gather it, 
the character of the Greeks of the great time, of all great childhood, and 
especially of Greek art, and these characteristics are also those of all the 
good sculpture which the world has ever seen. The introduction of color 
into art demanded a maturer sensuous development than the Greeks could 
have had, if we may judge from their literature, history, or art; and, in epite 
of all which has been written to prove analogically the perfection of Greek 
painting or color, there exists no evidence, literal or pictorial, that color as 





*" The Sculpture Gallery: A Series of Fighty-one Engravings. Accompanied 
with Descriptive Prose and I]}ustrative Poetry, by James Daffurne, Keq., T. K. Hervey, 
E-q., ete.; preceded by an Historical and Critical Essay on Sculpture, Ancicnt and 
Modern.’ London and New York: Virtne & Co 
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The erude way in which 
color was applied to their architecture, the remains of 


we now know it was even conceived of by them. 
their painting, and the 


character of their music, as wel! as we can gather this from what data we 


have, and even the perfection of their sculpture (for no people has ever per- 


fectly developed two motives of simultaneously) indicate that nothing 
more thau the simpl »st elements of musie oer color were understood by them, 
but these were naturally marked by the subticty and other general charac- 


teristics of the national temperament. 

Speculation on hidden causes for the unappreached excellence of the 
Greeks in sculpture is futile and unnecessary. The one principle of study 
and development which we can deduce from a comparison of early Greek 
work will put at rest all theories based on unknown elements: they worked 


from impression, and the growth of sculpture was the result of centuries of 


slow clearing of their ideals from the imperfections of the traditional stan- 
dard—growing, like the great Italian school, from Archaic to the Grand 
style, then the Beautiful, and after all and the degradation of all, the Imita- 
tive (Winckelmann). The ideal and not the natural was alwavs the standard, 
and nothing is more clear in the whole range of Greek art, architecture 
as well as sculpture, than that no eourse of study like the modern ever 
entered into the Greek system. From the Archaic up to the Grand style, 
there is no hint of imitation, only a gradual perfecting of the revered ideals by 
fuller knowledge of details, with utter absence of the influence of the model 
and freedom from confusion as to proportions. We talk of canons and mea- 
surements of Greek art, but there are no two ideals in which they agree, and 
even the Doric temples have distinct rules of proportion, each unlike all the 
others. This diverse perfection is unapproachable, even unsuggestable by 
any system of imitative study, and the secret of the whole is in the perfec- 
tion of the sense of beauty (for want of a better expression) to which the 
Greck artists attained by the system of working subjectively and seeing ob- 
jectively, embodying conceptions always growing clearer and more harmo- 
nious, until, the perfection of the style being reached, and imitation setting 
in because the ne plus ultra had been reached, the unused powers of vision 
perished. 

And from that day to this, imitation has ruled sculpture—imitation of the 
antique first and of the model finally—until in all the schools of Europe 
there is nothing but a corrupt and wooden ideal, in which by no chance does 
the unconsciousness and creative character of Greek art ever appear, but in 
its place a dreary, profitless pose plastique, in which the defects of vulgar 
models are only hidden, when hidden, by a destruction of all reality, and 
when reality is attained, it is, per contra, at the expense of all ideality. We 
believe that the practical and technical root of the Greek perfection was in 
their never working from models. A study of most of the known antique 
portraits induces us even to believe that in portraiture of the best period it 
vas not the physical presence which served as model to the sculptor, but the 
mental image. Portraiture, physically speaking, was the creature of the 
imitative epoch. 

The book under notice is one of the best illustrations which could be de- 
sired of the real frivolity of modern sculpture, its weak and far-away imita- 
tion of the great school. Amongst the national schools which coutribute 
the eighty-one illustrations are, the English (56), German (8), Italian (8), 

telgian (3), American (1), ete. With the exception of three or four, the 
iinglish works are almost beneath criticism, the only man in the school whois 
more than a servile imitator not being represented, and Flaxman and Gibson, 
whose best work was only something which an unlearned critic might have 
taken for late Greek work, are the only artists represented who have even a 
shadowy individuality. Some of the Continental works have, if not intelli- 
gent and individual aims, at least technical power and academic knowledge, 
but beyond this no modern sculpture ever goes, and the only work done to- 
day which is worth the doing is the portraiture of Rauch and two or three 


others in Germany, that of Woolner in England, and that of three or four of 


our own sculptors. The French school has greater knowledge, and in two 
or three cases has shown great sculpturesque power, but with motives either 
trivial or fantastic, and utterly deficient in repose ; and, in general, one may 
say that (besides portraits) there is no modern sculpture which will have a 
name in the future, and that, in fact, great sculpture is to us impossible. 
And of the best, even of the time, this book has left out almost everything. 
People who have been weak or wicked enough to like the Art Journal will 
be pleased, or the reverse, to find the ghosts of their sins against taste resus 
citated in this re-collection of engravings of sculpture originally published 
in that periodical, and ought to be punished by being compelled to read the 
doggerel and wishy-washy (white-washy) eulogy by Messrs. Dafforne, Her- 
vey, ete., with which the engravings are set off. 

To save the book irom utter reprobation, an essay on sculpture histori- 
cally considered is prefixed to the work. This essay is exhaustive, and, so 
fur as historical matter is concerned, exceedingly instructive—a résumé, in 
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fact, of all that history records, with soinething too much of what history 
does not substantiate and of what is pure conjecture at first or second hand ; 
for example, the numerous identifications of ancient works of art by means 
of commentaries by Pliny and other ancicat writers. Pliny may have a value 


as a geographer, but his comments on art are worth about as much as those 


of an average member of the Royal Geographical Society, or a prosperous 
New York merchant who knows that a Meissonnier costs $4,000 gold, and 
never heard Millet. Mingled with these classical old 
woman’s stories are some of those data fr»m Scripture which, whatever may 
be their theological value, are not things to quote seriously as evidences on 
the development of the fine arts, with all the hypothetical latitude and longi- 
tude assigned by the school of critics who may still be disputing which of 
the Ararats the ark descended on. When our essayist says: ‘ And as Chal- 
dea was the first region of the earth which was peopled after the flood, . . 

the probability seems, for all the reasons we have given, very strong that 
that people derived their knowledge of the rudiments of sculpture from their 
antediluvian progenitors and transmitted the art to their Egyptian neigh- 
bors.” Again, in that peculiarly assuming style of argument more known to 


of Delacroix or 


| the schools of dogmatic theology than to those of severer literature: “ It is 


impossible to conceive (even were there none of what may be called second- 


| ary evidence to the contrary) that man should have lived between sixteen 


and seventeen hundred years from the Mosaic era of creation to the flood of 


| Noah without inventing some method for the perpetuation or transmission 


of his thoughts,” ete. It is satisfactory to find that when the author gets to 


| historical epochs he is minute and comprehensive in collation of the data for 
| history, though in crediting the tale of the origin of sculpture in the outline 


of her lover's profile traced by the Sicyonian potter’s daughter on the wall, he 


| would seem to dispense with much history and much common seuse. 


One mistake which the essayist makes in common with many other 
writers on art is that in which he ascribes the origin of Greek art to Egypt. 
Though the early Greek historians, their imagination filled with the fables of 
the Nile, were too glad to acknowledge the supposed mother of civilization 
as their schoolmistress, the evidence of the early works of Grecian art proves 
clearly enough that there was no sense in common as there is no common 
motive in the work of the two nations, but that they are independent develop- 
ments. The early work of Greece, unmistakably Pelasgic in character, is 


| done without the knowledge of cutting-tools, by concussion and attrition, 


while that of Egypt from its early stages shows complete possession of the 
art of stone-cutting. If these sculptors came from Egypt into Greece they 
would have brought the implements and knowledge of their craft with them, 
which it is clear they did not do. 

The essay dwells longer comparatively on the Italian schools of sculpture 
than they merit. What there was of ideal work in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries was a nervous and sometimes intensely imaginative 
emulation of Greek art, without its intellectual or moral characteristics or 
more than the suggestion of its perfection, without any indication even 
of the supreme control which it had of the artistic intellect of the time. 
The ideal of the epoch was utterly different, and though the discovery of the 
Greek statues excited enthusiasm and imitation, it was a flash only, and the 
genuine Italian sculpture is of a character imaginatively bigher, it may be, but 
technically of no comparative value—deeper as symbolism, but many stages 
lower as art. And what authority there may be for a comparison between 
the Jupiter at Elis and Michael Angelo’s Moses we cannot say, or whether it 
be true that, “as a work of mere power, the former will admit of no compa- 
rison with the latter.” We must, however, question the comparative judg 
ments of the writer when we read, in his discussion of the English school to 


which he finally descends, the following flattering tribute: “Sculptors have 
| arisen amongst ourselves and ix our own day second only to the very greatest 


masters of the art in all time, and works have been produced, in its various 


kinds, which we dare almost place beside their best in the same.” We fear 


| fhat the school of which the essayist can inscribe such eulogium must exist 


only in his fancy. To commonplace critics and those who see with cold 
and impartial eyes, there is no school worth stopping to criticise. The 
tamest, most inane, and utterly profitless work of modern times is assuredly 
English sculpture. To discuss it is wasted ink. One can only repeat with 
Viardot, “Tl n’existe pas”; and those who look over this magnificent book 


| (as far as book-making goes) will certainly wonder why a school of so much 


| attributed promise should not have contributed to its pages a tolerable ex- 


! 
| 
; 


od 


ample of art. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 


thes most readable article that we find in this number of the Atlantic is 
Mr. Parton’s ‘‘ Jefferson,” which is very readable. Among other good 


| things that it contains are some remarks about the troublesome subject of 


criticism, which we commend to the attention of two or three other Atlantic 
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May 30, 1872] 


What Mr. Parton says is not of great conse- 
quence, but it is free from a curious childishness which may be noted in 
many American authors, and which consists in believing firmly and sincerely 





coutributors as being sensible. 


that any one who tells them that they are poor workmen, or poorer workmen 
than their friends have been aceu to think them, must be either a 
personal enemy or a professional riva!, or perhaps both. We think that in 
time past this view has been to a great extent a true one; most of our cri- 
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ticism has been extravagant, good-natured praise, honest and dishonest, or 
else abuse more orJess ignorant, malicious, and personal. But the day of both 
these kinds of criticism we take to be done, or nearly done, and we believe those 
persons who think otherwise to be living in their recollections rather than with 
their eyes open to what is aboutthem. Still, it must be admitted that for 
critics as well as for the rest of mankind adverse criticism is sanitary, and if 
we may advise, we exhort writers {o whom we have referred to make it as 
hot as they can for all their adversaries, villanous and otherwise. 

Another good article besides Mr. Parton’s is that upon our collection of 
Dutch and Flemish paintings in Fifth Avenue. We have nowhere seen in 
print any comment upon these pictures which we have thought so good when 
confronted with the pictures themselves. To write vividly and pictorially 
about such things is far easier than to write with truthful exactness, and we 
think we are safe in recommending our readers who intend a visit to the 
gallery to take as a companion this Atlantic essay in preference to any other 
which they may have seen. We have not found ourselves agreeing with it 
in all its statements, but it is evidently the work of a persou who has fitted 
himself by study to give an opinion having authority. We should say, jor 
example, that the spectator will be even more pleased than this writer ex- 
presses himself with the two landscanes by Huysmaun, which alone would 
clear the collection of a charge which perhap3 might be brought against it of 
being on the whole rather oppressive than otherwise, and having interest for 
the artist as artisan and student rather than as artist and lover of beauty. 
But the “lift” which in these two pictures is given by the “ Italianating” 
of the Dutch artist is very noticeable and very pleasing. Tis native fidelity 
he appears to have retained in its fulness; but there is an elevation and 
largeness in his pictures which the other meu mainly lack, and he appears to 
have learned it in Italy. In the other pages of the At/antic, besides the 
usual excellent criticism, the Hawthorne aad so forth, there are several 
pieces cf poetry of nearly equal excellence, Mrs. Thaxter’s being perbaps the 
best, and that by “ A. W.” to our mind not so good as the others. 
is not a peculiarly poetic impulse that leads “A. W 
Guinevere began her tricks when sho 


It surely 
to tell us that Queen 
was “a little wench’”’—was a little 
hussey, in fact, and false to Arthur while the two were children. We must 
mention also the story by Mr. Harney, aud Mr. Wilson Flagg’s essay enti- 
tled “Simples and Simplers.” Mr. Harney’s story has a pleasant fresh flavor 
who like to be pleased. Mr. Flagg’s essay 
treats sketchily of the kind of medicine known t» New Englanders as “ yarb” 
medicine. We should call it but a doubtful assertion which Mr. Flagg makes 
when he speaks of the popular belief in plantain leaves as if it were confined 
to their efficacy in curing the bites of snakes, and assigns as the foundation 
for this notion the fact that the seeds of the plantain are “borne on the ex- 
The 
curious doctrine of “signatures” we take to be not responsible, or not thus 
responsible, for the favor in which the plantain is held. At any rate, we have 
known it to be in esteem among old women who never had heard of the 
rattlesnake, and who used the plantain leaves for wounds of various kinds and 
for the pustules produced by vegetable poisons. 

The Galaxy's publie will be well pleased with their June magazine, which 
is of the familiar sort and of very good quality. The closing chapters of a 
really fine love-story by Turgenef; an account of Sir Charles Dilke by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, who throws in some London gossip ; a history, very rosy, of 
Wyoming's experience with her jurywomen and female voters ; an essay on 
“Swells” in American society, and another on the study of modern lan- 
guages in American colleges; novels and novelettes and poetry by novelists 
and ladies; a description of the English at home, as seen by an American ; 
sensible talk from “ Philip Quilibet ““—all these fill up the hundred and forty 
pages with :natter which may very well satisfy the subscriber. ‘The Eng- 
lish at Home” has, we suppose, a little of the exaggeration which will get 
into such essays. 


and will please story-readers 


temity of a long stem so as to resemble the rattles of a rattlesnake.” 


This, for instance, with all the easy inferences from it, 
W: suppose no Briton is bound to believe: “* Get up, you nasty brute, out 
of that beastly walk, or Tl knock your bloody 

of speech.” u, M. Jules Janin wrote to the editor 
who employed him as Loudon correspondent, than to be startled as you 


head off, is a common form 


‘ 
Nothing was more comm 


walked along the streets of that dreary metropolis by seeing a man thrust 
his head out of an upper window, expose a face filled with depression and 
anger, say “‘Goddam!” then, instantly, by a swift stroke of a razor cut 
his throat from ear to ear and fall back dead, while his dying imprecation 
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still rang in the ears of the spectators, 
this 


tila 


In fact, it was inaccurate to call 
a startling thing; it startled not the islander, only the French onlooker 
Thus the habitual gloom of the Londoner and his proclivity to profanity and 
suicide were portrayed by this faithful observer of national peculiarities 
The truth is that there is no work more difficult to do well than such obser 
A very little of it everybody ean do, and do very badly ; 
a good deal of it a few can do, though everybody attempts it; but to do 


vation and reeord. 


it 
ak 
in perfection must be the result of gifts extremely rare and fortunate oppor- 
tunities. Mr. Rhodes appears to be among the few, though readers of Mr 
Emerson's “ English Traits ” 


talk intelligently. 


will perhaps not need him, and seems to us to 


In the discussion of the question about modern languages the conclusion 
is reached that French and German should be taught to the children in pre 
paratory schools, the learning of Greek aud Latin being put off till some 
what later. The author argues with fairness and cogency, and appears to have 
given the matter much practical thought. ‘ Philip Quilibet,” in “ Drift 
wood,” admonishes various journals, and this journal among the rest, to be 
on their guard during the next few months against personalities in polities 
and waut of candor in the treatment of antagonists. No such sermons ever 
get into our pew; but we feel compelled to call the careful attention of out 
neighbors te the preacher's remarks. We already see signs of an extrava 
gautly bitter contest during the coming summer, and there are certain con 
tingencies, easy to imagine, in which it may come to be one of the 
uneandid and vituperative ever known in We see that one of 
cur most dignified journals has begun, even at this early day, to enquire it 
the people think that a person is fit to be President who on one over 


RSioh 


most 


our polities. 


" 
thy 
hou 


abetted the petty larceny of a gentleman's private letters. er jou 
nal, whose editorial page is equally dignitied, implies that a certain candi 
date, in order that he may convey the impression of his personal guilelessness 


and honesty, carefully disorders his apparel when he makes 


an appearance 
in public. 


Another, we see, is putting the word * Honest” into quotation 
marks whenever it has occasion to use that term in connection with a certain 
other term, and what that means everybody Knows. It is much to be hoped 
that the summer will not be a hot one. 

In Old and New there 


more than commonly good, 


are three good sonnets, one of the three being 


amar rd. Ga,” 


and is upon the well won 


subject or Pompeii: 
= ; ; : T - left and right 
Gay colonnades ard courts —bevond, the gl 
jeariless, of that forgetiul pagan sea, 








, ‘ . . The wreath 
Indulent hags on far Vesuvius’ crest.”’ 

‘Living in Germany ” is for the information of persons who meditate a 
sojourn abroad and wish to know about the cost of living. “ The Brahmo 
Somaj” we have found instructive as giving an account of Mr. Chunder 
Sen's 


sect. The editor, in that part of the 


the New,” discusses thi 


magazine called “The Old and 
Alabama question and the Treaty, and does it in a 
tone which has always been injurious to the best interests of both nations. 
it to us to be time for 
a dignified thing and one 


seems some of us to consider whether we do 
worthy of a nation of forty millions of people, 
which is soon to be, if indeed not now, the most powerful on the face of the 
earth, when we cendescend to complain of any ether power because it 


fused us its sympathies.” 


re 
It is England’s misfortune that her sympathies 
when we were at war, but it was not our mis- 
fortune in any sense that makes it otherwise than undignified in us to keep 
up passionate complaints about it. 


were foolishly misdirected 


For whatever injury she did us which 
it is becoming in grown men to consider, she will have to pay roundly when 
her wrongdoing is proved in court. Meantime, we can live without her 
sympathy, and we may even afford to sympathize with her should that be- 
come necessary. 

The Catholic World has a vigorous article which urges the inadequacy of 
the Roman Catholic press of this country, and asks for daily and weekly 
newspapers as rich and enterprising as the Protestant papers which never 
weary of spreading abroad lies about the seven millions of souls who hold to 
the true faith. It also contains a learned review of Mr. Bryant’s “ Iliad,” 
more of Mrs. Craven's story, “ Fleurange ”; a review of Dr, Albert Stéckl’s 
book on philosophy ; the last of Mr. De Vere’s legends of “ Oisin,” who is 
now finally converted by St. Patrick; some good book reviews, and several 
other papers. 

In Seridner’s there is Mr. Whitelaw Reid's lecture on journalism ; a sketch 
of Mr. Madox Brown by Mr. W. J. Stillman; Mr. Warner's ‘‘ Backlog Studies” ; 
a careful article on the advance of population in the United States ; a secénd 
instalment of a good article, descriptive of travel in this State and Pennsyl- 
vania, by Mr. James Richardson ; and halfa dozen other papers, besides the 
editorial departments. Mr. Warner's article with it’ comments on the theatre 
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3 more plainly than usual that streak of cheap- 
x0 to say, which, genuine as bis 


and the levitimate drama show 


ness. talent 


doing much that shall have permanent v 


is, will perhaps prevent his 
but he 
and wise. 


alue ; makes a suggestive 


essay with a good deal in it that is both pleasant 


Diet 


taining 


ionary of American Biography, in 


Men of the Time ; 
of native 


1° . 
udairg con- 


nearly ten thousand notices of persons of both sexes, and 


foreign birth, who have been remarkable or prominently connected with 
the Arts, Sciences, Literature, Politics, or History of the American Conti- 
nent. Giving also the Pronunciation of many of the foreign and peculiar 


American Names of Writers, and a Supplement. By Francis 8. Drake. 
(Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1372.)—This rather long title gives a 
clear statement of what the reader has look for in this volume. The 


preface completes it in these words: ‘' 


a single yolume, and 


he design of this work is to give in 
manual of reference containing, 

nportaut data of American biography, in- 
J z mee 9 


at a moderate cost, 
in acondensed form, all the more it 
cluding that of persons still living. 
it aims to include within the prescribed limits 


Its scope . . . is continental, and 
as many facts and dates as 
possible, while, at the same time, ample relerence is 


of information.” 


made to fuller sources 
To the execution of this design the author has evidently 
at deal of labor, and he has succeeded in making a useful and 
To 
ed almost everything that could render 
the condensation aimed at demanding constant verba! 


devoted a gre 
convenient compilation of larger comprehensiveness than dimensions. 
achieve this, however, he has sacrifie 


it readable, omissious 


and abbreviations, some of which disfigure many notices not a little. Wit- 
ness the following: ‘ Grant, Ulysses Simpson, Pres. of the U. S., b. Point 
Pleasant, Ohio, Apr. 27, 1822. West Point, 1843. Son of Jesse R. and 


Hannah Simpson Grant, of Pa.” 
bot only 
Thus in the same notice, 


Oceasionally the omissions are much more 


serious, words but facts biographically essential being sacrificed. 


the last so eventiul year of Grant's career in the 


Civil War is strangely condensed into the following part of a sentence: “In 
the Richmond campaign, May 4, 1864, to Apr. 9, 1365, the date of <a sur- 


render ’—so that in the whole notice there is not a mention of the Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania Court House, Cold Harbor, the Chickahominy, the James, 
Petersburg, or Appomattox Court House. Seven Pines, Fair Oaks, Malvern 
Hill, are names ignored under “ MeClellar Nor are the dates given re- 
vised everywhere with that accuracy which is the more necessary the greater 
the importance attached to the dry chronological record, 
ence merely; for, as the author justly remarks, 
must depend mainly 


intended for re‘er- 
“the utility of such a work 
Different dates, for instance, 
” (Isaac Ingalls) and “ Kearny,” to the engage- 
Va..in which both those generals fell; different dates 
Johnston” and “Sherman,” to the battle of Bentonville, N. C., 
in which these commanders fought against each other. We could easily 
of instances of omission and inaccuracy, 
but the specimens cited may suffice. On the other hand, the fulness of the 
work as to names noticed becomes evident on the comparison of 


upon its correctness.” 


are assigned, under “ Stevens 
ment of Chantilly, 
also, under “ 
multiply the number simila 
a few pages 
chosen at random with the corresponding parts of similar works devoted to 
or embracing American biography. For this purpose we may best take the 
Dictionary of Dr. Wm. Aten, of which the third edition, published in 1857, 
numbers over 900 pages. Under “ Col Thomas, the artist of 
“The J. Foxcroft, a distinguished living artist ; and 
ure. Allen gives Thomas, as above; James L., 
Dr. N. W., a physician of Burlington; Thomas, a 


,” Drake gives 


Voyage of Life”; 


Samuel, a writer on azricult 
» poet of Canandaigua ; 


rh oe at Salem; and Coletta, ‘a colored woman died at New London 
alms-house in 1244, aged 110”! “Perey”: Drake mentions Eari Hugh, of 
Lexington renown ; Allen gives William, rector of St. Paul’s, Charleston, 


e ‘ 


S.C. “ Pemberton”: 
and Thomas; 


both chronicle the two Ebenezers, Boston ministers, 
Allen adds a third Ebenezer, whose only qualifications were 
those of a tutor. Drake adds notices of an entire family of the name, philan- 
thropists, and also General John C., who had the painful task of surrender- 
ing Vicksburg. Although Allen professes to notice “ the most eminent. per- 
in North America,” his work is confined to the English set- 
nts and, possi Canada. Drake's list really embraces all the Western 
sphere, and gives us the prominent names in South American and Mexi- 

tory 4, for instance, contains, among others, “ 

ficer in the 


sons decea ed 
t! me 
he 


bly, 
mi 


Page Acosta, Joa- 


quin,” an « service of Colombia and author of a “ History of 
New Granada * Acosta, Joseph D’,” the Spanish missionary, author of the 
Histery of the Indies”; and ‘* Aeufa,” the explorer of the Amazon—the 





Spanish tit’e of whose book on that river, however, is unfortunately disfig- 
ured in t no by three mistakes. Among men distinguished in the 
I 0 history of South America, we have noticed the absence of one 
of the most prominent, O'Higgius. It is ouly fair to Allen to say that 
where his subjects furnished sufliclenut n ial he wrote copiously of them, 
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and that iu many such cases his elaborate articles will be far more serviceable 
to the enquirer than Drake’s succinct paragraphs. He used little discrimi- 
nation, as the above extracts show, in admitting names to his list, and he 
was exceedingly partial to clergymen, however local their reputation. But, 
then, in the matter of “ perspective,” what shall we say of Drake, who takes 
and editor as Professor Child, of Harvard, 
supplement for the late F. W. Loring, “ jour- 


no account of so eminent a schola 
and yet in his 
nalist ” ? 


makes room 


China's Place in Philology: An Attempt to show that the Languages 


Europe and Asia have a Common Origin. By Joseph Edkins, B.A 
(London: Triibner & Co. 1371. 12m, pp. xxiii., 403.)—This book is a 
blunder and an anachronism. Its aim is “to show that the languages of 


ol 


Europe and Asia may be conveniently referred to one origin in the Mesopo- 
tamian and Armenian region.” It is founded on a little superficial knowl- 


edge and a great deal of fundamental ignorance; and its method exhibits 
an ingenious enhane of the errors of the old school of philo- 
logy by means of the appliances furnished by the new. Men used to 
go about from language to language, picking out those chance resemblances 
which are to be found everywhere, between unrelated languages. as well as 
related, and drawing from them inferences of common descent; 


ement 


and now 
that linguistic science has proved the almost unlimited alterability of both 
sound and meaning in words, the field of occurrence of such resembiances 
is indefinitely widened and their traceable number multiplied. In this field 
Mr. Edkins revels, and his comparisons and identifications are of the most 
extraordinary character. If his way of working can get itself approved, 
there is no need of his taking the trouble to work in it; all that he claims 
may be granted without dispute—English and Choctaw are as incontestably 
related as English and German. It is useless to quote instances; the whole 
volume is a tissue of examples of philological absurdity. The Polyuesians 
borrowed the post-position of the genitive and adjective from the Semitic. 
is “especially founded on the Chinese in regard to tones; for 
what are the acute, grave, and circumflex accents but Chinese tones? The 

relation of Greek aizoc, Latin idem, and Mongol adeli, ‘same,’ is pregnant 
enough with meaning to show that the Turanians were next neighbors of 
the Ionian Greeks in Asia Minor ;” and so on ad nauseam. 

Mr. Edkins has be+u a missionary in China for twenty-five years. 
as we can judge, he has attained a really profound kaowiedlge of Chinese, 
aud his researches into the history of changes of phonetic form in Chinese 
words have notably advanced Chinese philology and are worthy of grateful 
acknowledgment. So much the more is the pity that he should turn away 
and enter upon investigations for which he is fitted neither by nature nor by 
training, wasting his time and effort, and merely adding his pile to the im- 
mense existing heap of philological rubbish. The trained linguistic scholar 
will pick out of the work, here and there, items of valuable knowledge 
respecting matters where the author is an authority; but to the genera! 
reader it is much worse than worthless, because its gloss of real learning 
will make it more misleading than simple unadulterated nonsense could be. 
The responsibility, in our opinion, lies in part with Max Miiller. If this 
writer had not, in his lecture on the “Stratification of Language,” patted 
on the back Mr. Edkins and a Mr. Chalmers (a worthy confreére of his), en- 
couraging them to go on by pointing out that, even if they made occasional 
errors, Bopp himself had done the same—if he had frankly assured them 
that they were on the wrong track, and must necessarily blunder, not occa- 
sionally and by accident, but normally and regularly, the world might, per- 
haps, have been spared the present voluine. 
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TALMAGE’S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. 
T. De Witt TaLmaae, delivered in the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle. 12mao, cloth, $2. 


“ These sermons, as printed inthe Methodist, I regard 
as among the best specimens of the simple, earnest, pun- 
geut presentation of the solemn and precious truths of the 
Gospel that I have ever read, and having a fertility of illus- 
tration that is marvellous. I feel earnestly desirous that 
they should be in a torm to preach to ministers of the 
Gospel. and so help them to preach to others.”—Rey. K. 
D. G. Prime, D.D., of the N. Y. Obszerver. 

**Mr. Talmage’s ‘discourses lay hold of my inmost soul.”’ 
—Mr. Spurgeon, of Lordon., 

*Mr. Talmage does wide and great good by the force 
with which he preaches common-sense to the multitudes 
who throng his huge Tabernacle. The qualities which 
give his sermons h old upon the people have the same in- 
fluence in his books.” —Evening Mail, . f 

**Mr. Talmage is a pulpit phenomenon. His concep- 
tions of men and things are so vivid that he cannot be said 
to possess them; they possess him. He is dramatic, and 
cannot describe’ without acting. He has a clear, incisive 
mind, a broad and genial humor, a high and exacting con- 
scientiousness, kindiy sympathy, avivid imagination, and 
vehement passion. He is in dead earnest, and every blow 
tells.”"—N. Y. Independent. 

* Mr. Talmage has great powers of description, and his 
pictures are graphic and startling.’’—Presbyterian, Phila- 
delphia. 

‘** Over four thousand people crowded the vast building. 
Every one could see and hear the preacher as he stood 
upon his broad platform, without pulpit, desk, or even a 
table before him. ‘The great audience were spell-bound, 
and at times the stillness under the preacher's solemn ap- 
peals was oppressive. Surely ‘the great trumpet’ was 
blown that night with no uncertain sound, and if any who 
listened to its blast never heard Christ’ 8 Gospel be fore, 
they heard it then with a. and sweetness and power. 
—Christian Intelligencer, N. 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
and Cheap. 


Elegant 
yith Characteristic Illustrations. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 23 illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. &vo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 


tions by J. Barnard. 8vo, 
$1 50. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


59 Illustra- 
paper, $1; cloth, 


** This new ‘ Household Edition’ of Dickens is one of 
the handsomest we have ever seen. It is issued in Harper 
& Brothers’ best style, with uniquely gilt binding that 
strikes and attracts the eye at once; with illt ustrations 
that are new, spirited, and excellently designed ; and 
with paper and type that are elegant, clear, and readable. 
We do not know any other edition yet issued, either in 
this country or Europe. that can match it in Deaut y and 
cheapness.”’—Keystoue, Phila. 





MCCLINTOCK AND STRONG'S CYCLOP.E- 
DIA. Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, an d 
remy —nagee Literature. By the late Rey. 
Joun M‘Ciintock, D.D., and JAMES STRONG. 
S.T.D. With Maps and numerous Illustra- 
tions. To be completed in about Seven Vol- 
umes royal &vo, of about one thousand pages 
each. The first four voluines, eomprisine the 
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This Cyclopedia is a manual of religions literature 
for the use of ministers, students, Sunday-Fchool teach- 
ers, and general readers, 80 complete in itself that no 
other work will be necessary for ordinary puryoses of 
reference in these branches of knowledge. It is ecientitic 
and scholarly, yet not repulsive to the mere English 
reader by an unnecessary display of technical learning. 
It will be found that the substance of all the valuable 
dictionaries of the Bible and of theology in its various 
branches, recently issued, is contained in this work. 





THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys 
on Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ 
Wanderings: undertaken in connection with 
the Ordnance Survey of Sinai aud the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. By E. H. PALMer, M.A., 

Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
and Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai 
Survey Expedition and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake. 
Crown Svo, cloth, $ 


“In these remarkable travels—for such they were—Mr. 
Palmer seems to have made a better use of his legs than 
any traveller who has preceded him in the same field. He 
claims, and we believe justly, to have wandered over a 
greater portion of the Desert of the Exodus than had ever 
been previously explored ; and he is certainly the first to 
give from personal observation anything like a complete 
and consecutive account of the scenes of Israel's wander- 
ings.”’—Morning Post, London. 





ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND IN- 
DUSTRY FOR 1871. Edited by Spencer F. 
BAIRD, with the Assistance of Eminent Men of 
Science. 12mo, cloth, $2 





SONG LIFE. Milustrating the Journey of Chris- 
tiana and her Children from Earth to the Celes- 
tial City. For the Sunday-school and Family 
Cirele. By Purtip PuHIuirps, Author of “ Sing- 

ing Pilgrim,” ‘Hallowed Songs,” ete.  4to. 

(Nearly ready.) 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times 
ofthe Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists. By the Rey. LvuKE TYERMAN, 
Author of ‘The Life of Rey. Samuel Wesley.” 
Portraits. Complete in 3 vols. crown fvo, cloth, 
$2 50 per vol. 

“The ‘Life snd Times of the Rev. Jehn Wes'ey." by 


if we may Ph idge of the whole from the firet 
est satisfactory exhibit of that good and 
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great man with which I am acquainted. [t is impartial 
and exhaustive. It gives all the known facts, and, in 
difficult questions, leaves the reader to form his owa ep! 
niovs. The portrait, therefore, is full, round, and lik 
like. With all his rare and, in many respects, unrivalled 
excellences, Mr. esley was a man with like passions 
withothermen ‘The work reminds one of the * Pte and 
Kpisties of St. Panl,’ by Conybeare & Howson, lt wt 

I doubt not, have a widecirculation, It merits it.-. Re 
Levi Scott, D.D., Bishop M. BE. Chureb 

* TLhave exsmined the volume carefully, and consider 
it vastly superior to any biography of Mr. Wesley which 
has heretofore appeared.’—Rev. M. Simpson, uD, 
Bishop M. E. Church 

*Thave read the volume with pleasure and profit. It is 
by far the best work that bas as yet been written on that 
subject. LT trast it will bave an extensive ciren ation 
Rev. E. R. Ames, DD, Bishop M. EK. Chureh 

** 1 prize the volume very highly indeed, for the sake of 
the anthor and the subject.”.—Kev. E. 8. Janes, D.D., 
Bisbop M. KE. Church. 

**An indispensable standard of Methodist literature, 
and you confer an important favor upon the denomipa 
tion by its publication.”’"— Rev. Abel Stevens, LL.D 

“Tam fully convinced that it far exceis any other b o 
grapny of the founder of Methodism. The candor of the 
author, his critical and correct taste, his laborious re 
search, which has been rewarded with the discovery of 
much unpublished matter, his shunning of fulsome aduia 
tion, and yet ardent sympathy with his subject and pro 
found appreciation of the mission of the son of the Ep 
worth rector, conspire to place his work in the front rank 
of ecclesiastical biegraphy.”’—Rev. J. F. Muret, DD 
D: rew Thevlogical Seminary 

*The time had fairly come for a new and original life 
of Wesley. The changes wrought by the |: pase of 
time have prepared the way for ful.er, fairer, and more 
appreciative examination and statement of the subj: ct, 
and it ts well that the execution ef that task has devolved 
tpon ope so competent. Mr. Tyverman is thoroughiy a 
Wesleyan, and yet he is able to discuss the subject teken 
in hand with judicial calmness. A ripe scholar—having 
made Methodist history a specialty—and a practised 
writer, he possessed peculiar fitness for that kiid of 
work, and viewing his subject from so great a distance of 
time, and in the softened light of a bundred years ago, 
he was better situated than any of his predecessors in the 
same field to see the subject tm its true relations and « 
cumstances. He has been charged with injustice to the 
good name of Wesley, but to us it seems quite otherwise 
Time and its changes have removed the halo in which it 
was once encircled and its real character hidden. 
of this false glory having passed away, its unreality is 
recognized ; but as all troe greatness appears greatest 
when set in the clearest light, so nowhere else are the 
character and the works of Wesley shown to 80 greut ad- 
Vantage as in these pages.”’"--N. Y¥. Christian Advocate. 
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THE AMERICAN TRAVELLER'S GUIDE. 
Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Hurope 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland 
Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden. By W. Pembroke FETRIDGE, 
Author of “ tte rs Phrase-Book,” “ History 
of the Paris Cominune,” ete. With numerous 
Maps and Plone of Cities, Eleventh Year. 


Or a en } e 
Large 12mo, leatber, tucks, 30. 


* It gives the best rontcs of travel rames the places of 


interest, telle hew much me nev certain trips cot and 
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We do not sce how a person crossing the Atlantic 
Home Journal. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 
Prime, D.D With 


Crown &vo, cloth, $3 


D. G. 


llustrations. 


By 


numerous 


EDWARD 


“Tt ie a delightful book of travel. Its interest does not 
depend upon adventure or novelty of scene ; its charm 
lies rather in the freshness, the geniality, the shrewd in- 
sight, and quick, intelligent perceptions that are evident 
in every chapter. For those who are fortunate enongh to 
possess the money and inclination for foreign travel, and 
who desire to go beyond the ordinary limit of a summer 
tour, the book will be a valuable and entertaining guide ; 
while those whose travels are confined to books and pic- 
tures will find a rich source of pleasure and instruction 
in following the author and his friends in their wauder- 
ings around the world, through the many lands and over 
the many seas which he describes."’—Evening Post, N. Y. 

‘*Dr. Prime is a pleasant and a fluent writer. He leads 
his reader from scene to scene of a traveller's experience, 
and tells his story so xgreeably that we must follow him 
whetherorno. . . . Dr, Prime never proses. What 
he las to say he says directly and to the point, never 
boring us with too abstruse reflections, but always hold- 
ing our attention and riveting our interest. Books of 
travel such as this are acceptable to the last degree, and 
the more of them that are published, the better for the 
intelligence and the education of the people who read 
them.”’"—N. Y. Evening Express. 

“ His book is interesting throughout. He knows how 
to travel, what to describe, and what to leave undescrib- 
ed. Weare glad to receive this volume, and glad that ro 
long and pleasant a journey has been eo well described.” 

Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

* All parts of this volume are most pleasing to read, 
because of the clearness and vigor of the author's style. 
A third of a century ago no man could have made so ex- 
tensive a tour in lesa than three years; but now steam 
has done much toward the annihilation of time and space 
to make tourists happy, whatever it may bave done for 
lovers, Dr, Prime saw as much in a year as another man 
could have seen in thrice that time in earlier days; and 
then he 18 80 sagacious and quick an observer that he 
could obtain more knowledge than most men in a very 
short time. So we can conecientiou-ly commend his vo- 
Jume as one that should be read by all who are in search 
of information, and who would have that information cle- 
verly conveyed into their minds. The publishers have 
made the book one of the handsomest of productions ; 
and the illustrations are not only numerous, but ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.”—Boston Traveller: 

** It conveys a pleasing general impression, interspersed 
all the way with objects uf special interest and facts 
which we are glad to learn. It combines interest and en- 
tertainment in quite equal proportions, and gives the 
tired lounger at home the cream of an expensive and 
wearisome though somewhat exciting tour.’’-—Golden 
Age. 

**Dr. Prime is an admirable traveller for himself and 
for others. A quick and thoughtful observer, a ready 
and pleasing writer, with excellent judgment in avoiding 
tedious details and in presenting the most interesting 
facts and features of countries traversed, and, withal, a 
disposition to ignore the minor inconveniences of travel, 
and to make the best of everything. The result of this 
combination of rare qualifications of an interesting tra- 
veller is that Dr. Prime's readers. whose name is legion, 
will enjoy his bonk with a zest like that of being an ac- 
tual companion in his journeys.’’—Lutheran Observer, 
Philadelphia. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuarues 
LEVER, Author of “‘ Charles O'Malley,” ete. 
Illustrated. &vo, paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. 

‘Lord Kilgobbin’ is a book that will be relished by 
grown men as well as by lads; for while it is quite as 
diverting as * Harry Lorrequer ' or * Charles O’Mailey,’ it 
at the same time has a higher aim and purpose than the 
amusement of thereader. . . . ‘Lord Kilgobbin’ is, 
in our opinion, the best work of fiction that ite author 
has written.”"’-—Examiner, London. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the 
Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.”  I]lus- 


trated. 16mo, cloth, 90 cents per vol. 


Little Sunshine’s Holiday.—The Cousin 
from India.—Twenty Years Ago.—Is it 
True? (Jn Press.) 





LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Life and Times of Henry, Lorp Brovenam. 
Written by Himself. Complete in3 vols, 12mo, 


cloth, $2 per vol. 


In every point of view Lord Brougham was a most ex- 
traordinary man. He manifested his intellectual precocity 
fn earliest childhood, and maintained his mental vigor 
until after the age of fourscore. For more than two entire 
generations he occupied a large space in the literature, 
science, jurisprudence, and politics of Great Britain. His 
agency in the establishment of the Edinburgh Review, 
wud his efforts in Parliament to secure the abolition of the 


‘ 


Nation. 


The 


slave-trade and emancipation in the West Indiea, brought 
him prominently before the world as a genius and a schol- 
ar, and axan eluquent advocate of human rights. From 
that time forward his life was one of the moat active on 
record; and there is scarcely any department of litera- 
ture, science, art, or politics which he has not enriched 
with valuable contributions. . . . The style is always 
lively—sometimes dashing, and very enjoyable.”’—Luther- 
an Observer. 

* Brougham isa striking proof that precocity of intellect 
is not always premature and prophetic of early decay. He 
was a marvellous boy and 4 marvellous octogenarian. He 
was made ona larze scale, a natural great man, yet not 
s0 symmetrically great as to befree from depreciating ec- 
centricities. Asa very young weiter on the profoundest 
topics of science, as one of the brilliant set of young 
madcaps who founded the Edinburgh Review, aa a Parlia- 
mentary orator, as the great counsel of Queen Caroline 
in her state trial, as an illustrious leader 1n the cause of 
freedom in an age of High Toryism, he filled a large space 
in the public notice. He was endowed with magnetic 
power over the public mind; and, especially to those 
whose memories embrace a large share of his career, his 
memories written by himself will possess a fascinating 
interest.’’ —Methodist Quarterly Review. 

** Some persons may have expected to find in Brougham’s 
personal reminiscences strong expressions of feeling 
agaiust those who had been his opponents. But, on the 
contrary, there is throughout this volume a genial good 
humor, a judicial desire to be impartial, and a calmness 
in referring to those with whom he had contended, that 
places him on a higher pedestal of Christian character 
than he has ever belore occupied. Throughout, he is re- 
vealed to us as what his mother said he was in boyhood-- 
an Admirable Crichton. No wonder that in the days of 
his greatest triumpbs the mention of his name was suf- 
ficient to drive multitudes frantic with enthusiasm for 
* Brave Brougham.’ ’—Independent, N. Y. 

* The story of this remarkable man’s life will be read 
with interest, extending, as it does, through nearly the 
whole of a century frerghted with the most important 
everits that have ever transpired ; nor will the book lose 
in mterest because of the attractive style in which it is 
written—a pleasaut, gossiping, but withal shrewd and 
sensible story of an eventful lite. It is an old man that 
sits in his arm-chair and lives over, in memory, the days 
of his youth, his manhood, and his age, and draws froin 
his stores of wisdom sound comments on the events which 
he narrates.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


BROUGHAM’S ALBERT LUNEL. 
Lunel. A Novel. By Lorp BrovuGHam, 
paper, 75 cents. 


Albert 
SVe>s 


“Albert Lunel*’ was written by the late Lord Brough- 
am in 1844, but for private reasous of the author was not 
published. 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete 
Phonographer: being an Inductive Exposition 
of Phonography, with its Application to all 
branches of Reporting, and affording the Fullest 
Instruction to those who have not the Assist- 
ance of an Oral Teacher; also intended as a 
Schosl-Book. By JAmEs E. Munson, Official 
Stenographer ‘to the Surrogate’s Court of New 
York. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


This work is a complete instruction-book in the most 
modern and efficient system of short-hand writing. 
There is now a great and increasing demand for phonog- 
raphy, both for professional and business use, and Mun- 
son's system isthe most popular. It has recently been 
fully adopted and introduced in the College of the City of 
New York. 


BALDWINS ANCIENT AMERICA. Ancient 
America, in Notes on American Archeology. 
By Joun D. BALDWIN, A.M., Author of “ Pre- 

etc. With Illustrations. 


Natious,”’ 


historic 
12mo, cloth, $2. 


* The records of American arcl «ology are a sealed book 
to most people, and we mustal! consider ourselves under 
a debt of great obligation to Mr. Baldwin for gathering 
together in * Ancient America.’ the fruits of much an 
varied investigation on this subject. It will surprise not 
a few intelligevt people to Jearn that evidences are abun- 
dant to show that long before Columbus sailed upon his 
westward voyage there existed in Nerth and South Amer- 
ica civilized races of men who have left behind them 
monuments of their intelligence, skill, and power such as 
cannot be mistaken. ‘These monuments are chiefly the 
ruins ef cities, palaces, and temples, ranging from the 
curious mounds of Ohio and the Mississipp: Valley to the 
stately monoliths of Peru. Mr, Baldwin's aim hasfbeen to 
collect and arrange full descriptions of these remains, 
and to digest and review the various theories concerning 
their origin and history ; and the result is a volume fairly 
within the reach of the ordinary reader, and one of sur- 
passing interest. Whoever undertakes its perusal will 
gain a maes of very valuable information, and find opened 
to him, 1t is quite likely, an entirely new field of knowl- 
edge.’’—Congregationalist, Boston. 

“ A strange interest attaches itseif to the enquiry, Who 
were the mound-builders of this continent, and the archi- 
tects of the mysterious cities whose ruins have been dis- 
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covered in the forests of Central America? The present 
volume reveais enough to show that America was, in ages 
long past, the abode of races far advanced in progress to- 
ward civilization; and it also sadly shows how entirely 
the history of these unkuown toilers has perished.”—Pres 
byterian Banner, Pittsburg. 
“* Mr. Baldwin, in taking upon himself the task of gather- 
ing from a large number of volumes in several different 
languages the authentic facts relating to these antiquities, 
and so grouping and arranging them as to show their 
proper significance, has rendered a service. which is 
worthy of cordial appreciation. His discussion of the 
probable origin of the remains, and the civilization of 
which they farnish unmistakable trace, will be read with 
great intere-t.”"—Boston Journal. ; 
** Ancient America’ is essentially a manual embodying 
within a moderate compass the substance of what is fairly 
known respecting the civilized races which occupied a 
large part of the American continent long before its dis. 
covery by Columbus. The author, however, does not 
limit himself to a mere description of the remains which 
the people—or perhaps peoples—left behind them. He 
endeavors from these and other sources to give an idea of 
the history aud civilization of the constructors of these 
remains. However far the reader may agree with 
or dissent from the opinions and theories of this work, 
no one will fall to recognize its calm and philosophic 
spirit. It isa valuable addition to our information upon 
a most interesting department of human knowledge. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. By F. W. 
Rosrnson, Author of “ True to Herself,” “ For 
Her Sake,” “Carry’s Confession,” etc. 8v0, 
paper, 50 cents. 


“ Mr. Robinson's story possesges the first qualification 
of a good novel—a weil sustained and interesting plot. 
Atheneum. London. 

** The leading idea of this novel is very well worked ont. 
There is plenty of incident. The personages introduced 
are life-like.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, Loucon. 

*A thoroughly good and well-tuld swory."’—Observer, 
London. 

“This novel is intensely interesting. It isa book of ex- 
ceptions] merit, containing passages uf su passing beau- 
ty.’—Jorvn Bull. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. New Edition. Revised, with Maps 
and Illustrations. The following volumes are 
now ready : Gospels, 2 vols. ; Acts, 1 vol. ; Ro- 
mans, 1 vol.; First Corinthians, 1 vol. ; Second 
Corinthians and Galatians, 1 yo]. 12mo, cloth, 
$1 50 per vol. 





MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. HA 
wets, M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


“He has produced a book which is full of interest, ard 
may be ef great vse to a large class ot readers. He has 
grasped his subject with much width ana clearness of 
conception. * Music and Morals’ is a Compre hensive 
term: and it is made here to convey an elaborate analysis 
of the connection of music with emotion, us well as Svnie 
critical comment on its position with reference to indt- 
vidual morality, and to its influence and significance in 
society at large. We cannot commend too highly Mr. 
Haweis’s general exposition of the theory of music as the 
most profound and subtle artistic instrument for express- 
ingemotion. . . . Wecannot partirom him without 
an expression of sincere thanks for his sound exposition 
of principle, and his wholesome criticism, often Couveye ad 
with great force, sometimes with real beauty as well.”"— 
Saturday Review, London. ; 

* One of the most entertaining ard pleasing works on 
musical subjects that we have read formanyaday. .. . 
The charming little biographical sketcbes he gives us of 
the great composers. ‘Shey are delightiully written, and 
bring the leading points of the lives of Handel, Gluck, 
Haydn, Schubert, Chopin, Mozart, Beethoven, and Men- 
deissohn before us with no less vividness than grace. 
The sketch of Schubert, in particular, is a delightfai piece 
of literary work, and as the writer is evidently a lover of 
music and of musicians, he brings to his task all the fer- 
vor of faith and euthusiasm. ‘he style of the work 
throughout is very captivating, and its various subjects 
cover a large ground of interesting knowledge. . . . 
It is one of those fresh, gossipy, and companionable books 
that one reads through with unalioyed pleasure, and, on ar- 
riving at the end, is sorry that there is no more. The work 
will amply eee reading, and will become a favorite. In- 
dependently of its power to afford amusement, it Is an 
excellent book of reference on many important mattcrs 
connected with the art upon which it treats. —Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annie TooMAs, 
Author of “ Denis Donne,” “On Guard,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” ete. 8vo, paper, 25 
cents. 


**One of the most pleasing stories that has come to our 
notice of late. It is not composed of trashy matter which, 
when read, had best be forgotten, but it describes in fine 
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language the varied joys, sorrows, petty jealousies, etc., 
which are incident to life, and more particularly to the 
lives of lovers. It details the checkered career of that 
most iovable of all beings, a true woman, and, w'th the 
true science of fiction, terminates altogether differently 
than the reader would naturally conclude having arrived 
at the middle of the work.’”’-—-Democrat and Chronicle, 
Rochester. 

**Maud Mohan.’ a novel by Annie Thomas, whose 
stories have a keen edge and almost fascinating bright- 
ness." —Golden Age, N 5 

‘** Maud Mohan’ displays the same vigor, earnestness, 
and freshness that mark the previous works of fiction from 
the pen of this versatile and prolific writer. . . . The 
story is bright, absorbing in interest, spirited in diction, 
and, in many respects, the best the fair author has as yet 
produced.”’—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Per- 
sonal Narrative of Observation and Adventure 
in Greenland. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D., 
Author of ‘The Open Polar Sea,” ete. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 





FARJEON’S GRIF, Grif: 9 Story of <Aus- 
tralian Life. By B. L. Farsron, Author of 

“ Joshua Marvel,” “‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” ete. 

paper, 40 cents. 

‘Mr. Farjeon has been compared to Dickens—he has 
been considered to belong to the same school of writers, 
and to take Dickens for his master: but by no critic has 
he been charged with being an imitator, though, had such 
been the fact, a high authority in criticism has said that 
successfully to imitate Dickens is no mean praise.’’—Dub- 
lin University Magazine. 


8vo, 


ROLFE’S EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE'’S 
PLAYS. The Plays of Shakespeare, edited, 
with Notes, by W. J. Roure, M.A., formerly 


V ANRiTY FATE R. 
A WEEKLY SHOW OF 


POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND LITERARY 
WARES. 


Containing 12 Pages of Letterpress, with which is given 
each week a Chromo-Lithographed Cartoon of 
a Living Sovereign, Statesman, or 
Man of the Day. 


** Political Portraits.—The public has long been familiar 
with Vanity Fair, and its weekly portraits of eminent 
men, and hae never, we should imagine, been unable to 
recognize at a glance the original of each portrait.’”-—The 
Times (London). 


“The Vanity Fair caricatures—to call them so—have 
been of a high order of artistic excellence, and have made 
the paper in which they appeared more desirable than 
‘Punch.’ ’’—The Nation. 


Published every Saturday, price 6d. Terms of Sub- 
scription, post-free, to the United States: One Year, 
£1 10s. 4d. ; Six Months, 15s. 2d.; Three months, 7s. 7d. ; 
payable in advance. 


Now Ready, 
VANITY FAIR ALBUM FOR 187 


Containing all the Cartoons (52) published during 1871, 
with the letterpress notices thereto relating. Price 2 
Guineas. The Albums for 1869-70 can also be had, 
price 2 Guineas each Volume. 


SOLD BY 


MESSRS. SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY. 


Orders sent direct to the Office should be accompanied 
by aremittance. Cheques and Money Orders to be made 
payable to William Robert Blenkinsop, Vanity Fair 
Office, 13 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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Head Master of the High-School, Cambridge, 
Mass. Illustrated. I6mo, cloth, flexible, 90 | 
cents per vol. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

THE TEMPEST. ‘ 

HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

JULIUS CASAR. 

(= The above four Plays, bound in one volume, 
price $3. 

“This work has been done so well that it could hardly 
have been done better. It shows throughout knowledge. 
taste, discriminating judgment, and, wha: is rarer and of 
yet higher value, a sympathetic appreciation of the poet's 
moods and purposes. . . . Mr. Rolte’s notes are 
numerous but brief, and are generally well adapted to 
their purpose, which is that of exp anation, instraction, 
and suggestion without discussion. The peculiarities of 
Shakespeare's style—which, rarely obscure, ir often in- 
volved, and in which the main thought is sometimes sus- 
pended, and even for a moment lost sight of amid the 
crowd of others that itself has called up- are pointed out 
and elucidated ; his allusions are explained; his singular 
use of words and moods and tenses and cases is re- 
marked upon; and the archaic and transitional phrase- 
ology which ix found in many passages of his plays (posi- 
tively many, but comparatively very few) are made the 
occasion of instructive but unpedantic comment.” —N. Y. 
Times. 

MISS MULOCK’S WORKS. Library Edition of 
Works by the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” 12mo, cloth, $1 50 per vol. The com- 
plete set, 17 vols., in neat case, price $25. 

Hannah—Olive—Ogilvies—The Head of the 
Family—Johu Halifax—Agatha’s Husband— 
A Life for a Life—Two Marriages—Christian’s 
Mistake—A Noble Life—A Hero—Studies 


CG ASSELL’S 


PRACTICAL 
y 
DRAWING BOOKS. 
1. LINEAR DRAWING. 150 Engravings. Price $1. 
2. PROJECTION. The Development of Surfaces and 
Penetration of Solids. 40 Engravings. Price, $1. 
3. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING. 38 
Engravings. Price, $1. 
4. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITEC- 





TURAL DRAWING. 130 Engravings. Price, $1. 
5. DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
250 Engravings. Price, $1 75. 


6. PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
Price, $1 50. 


7. DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS. 
Double and Treble-page size. Price, $2. 


8. DRAWING FOR STONEMASONS. 
9. MODEL DRAWING. Price, $1 50. 
10. GOTHIC STONEWORK. Price, $1 50. 


64 Engravings. 
140 Engravings, 


Price, $1 50. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPiN, 
596 Broadway, New York. 
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VALUABLE, INTERESTING, AND INSTRUC- 
TIVE 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 

SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 
FRESH AND BRILLIANT. 

ST. PAUL'S MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly of Light and Choice Reading. 





In order to afford those who desire to examine these 
Magazines an opportunity of so d ing, the Publishers 
will mail, postage paid, a specimen number of either on 
receipt of ten cents, or both on receipt of twenty cents, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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from Life—The Fairy Book—Unkind Word— 
Mistress and Maid—The Woman's Kingdom 
—A Brave Lady. 


** Harper's new edition of Mra. Mulock-Craik's works 
is so desirable for the library that it mne«t have a general 
circulation among. families. Her stories are so genuinely 
good, so free tr m giit-edge vice and namby-pamby good 
ness, #0 Dobie and whitely pure, yet #o fresh and interest 
ing, that it is cause for gratitude they are published by 
the house which ensures the r most general distribution 
throughout the country.’’-—Correspondence Cincinnati 
Times and Chronicle. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S POOR MISS FINCH 
Poor Miss Finch. A Novel. By Winkrg Co! 
Lins, Author of “The Woman in White,” 


‘*Man and Wife,” “ Armadale,” 
evo, paper, $1; cloth, $1 50 


“Tt is in his best style; told in his simple, natural 
atyle, but with great power. The characters are boldly 
detined, and the interest is unflagging throughout the 
book.’*—Brooklyn Union 

* A story to be absorbed in and for ever after to remem 
ber.’’— Boston Commonwealth 

*** Poor Miss Finch ' is as vigorous, exciting, and char 
acteristic as Wilkie Collins's previous works.’’—-Key 
stone, Philadelphia. 


“ Moonstone,” 
ete. Illustrated. 


CECIL’S TRYST. A Novel. By the Author ot 
“Carlyon’s Year,” ‘“ Gwendoline’s Harvest,” 
“Won—not Wooed,” “Bred in the Bone,” 
“One of the Family,” ete. 8vo, paper, 50 cts 
‘No other author possesses in a greater degree the 

happy gift of compelling a laugh to follow a humerous 


sally as infallibly as the tinkling of a bell results from 
pulling it."*--Pall Mall Gazette, London 


P APER MONEY, 


THE ROOT OF EVIL. 


An Examination of the Currency of the United States, 
with Practical Suggestions for restoring 
Specie Payments, without robbing 
Debtors. 


By CHARLES A. MANN. 


1 vol. 12mo0, cloth, 374 pages, price $2 

“The view of the fanctions of money here given is the 
exact opposite of that announced by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in its latest decision on the legal 
tender act. If any apology is needed for the publication 
of this volume, it is to be found in the series of decisions 
of which that is the culmination, When the judges of 
America are so deplorably ignorant that hardly a dozen 
among them know what a dollar is, any attempt, however 
feeble, to furnish an antidote to the black-letter political 
eco omy tanght in our courts, cannot be wholly wasted.”’ 

Extract from Preface. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


(THE UNDERGROUND = RATLROAD. 
- AMESBURY, 10th 3d mo., 1872. 

I have looked over the advance sheets of my friend 
William Sill’s History of the “ Underground Railroad,’ 
and judge, from a hasty examination, that he has done 
justice to his deeply interesting subject. The story of 
the escaped fugitives—the perils, the terrors of pursuit 
and recapture—the shrewdness which baffled the human 
blood-hou: ds—the untiing zeal a:d devotion of the 
friends of the slave in the free States, are well described. 

The book is more interesting than any romance. It will 
be of permanent value to the historian of the country 
during the anti-slavery stroggle. 

I cheertully commend it to the pnblic favor. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Sold only by subscription 

Agents wanted. Send for circulars. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Liberal terms. 





NRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.  Re- 

/ printed from THE NATION, and in some meavure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the paper, 
now somewhat scarce. Price $150. Addrese, Publieher 
of THE NATION, Box 6732, N. Y, 
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VI ACMILLAN & CQO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


ESSAYS AND LECTURES ON POLITICAL 
and Social Subjects. By Prof. Fawcett, M.P., and 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. Svo, $350. 

Contents : Modern Socialism—Free Education in ite 
Feovomic Aspects—Regulation of Hours of Labor by the 
State—National Debts and National Prosperitvy—Educa- 
tion of Women—Why Women require the Suffrage, ete. 


New work by the author of the “ History of the Norman 
Conquest in England.” 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTI- 

tution from the Earliest Times. By Edward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CON. 
quest of England: its Causes and ite Results. By 
Edward A. Freeman M.A., Hon. D.C. L. Vols. I. to 
IIL. 8vo, $18; Vol. 1V., The Reign of William the Con- 
queror, $8. 

“The preeent volume (Vol. IV.) is superior to any other 
in smoothness and evenness of style, and is inferior to 
none in sustained interest There are some most graphic 
passages, The special point in which Mr. Freeman is 
pre-eminent as a historian! is his power of pr: senting 
the age of which he treats vividly and distinctly before 
the eye.""— The Nation. 

AL%O RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
HISTORIVAL ESSAYS. By Epwarp A. 
Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. One vol. 8vo, cloth, $4. 
NEW EDITIONS OF NEW WORKS by the 
late Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice. M.A., Prof. of 

Moral Philosophy in th» University of Cambridge. 

MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSO- 
phy. New edition. With Preface. 2 vols. 8vo $9. 

SOCIAL MORALITY. Twenty-one Lectures. 
vo, cloth, $4 50. 

1HE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry, 
2d edition Crown8vo, $175. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
Svo, $3. 

THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD 
testament. 3d edition. Crown 8vo. $3 

THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF 
the id Testament. 3dedition. 12mo, $2. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD AND 
their Kelations to Christianity. 4th edition. 12mo, 
$150. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF 
Heaven. A Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Luke. Crown 8vo, $2. 

THE GROUND AND OBJECT OF HOPE FOR 
Mankind, FourSermons. Crown 8vo, $1. 

THE COMMANDMENTS CONSIDERED AS 
Instruments of National Reformation. Crown 8vo, 
$1 25. 


DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH 
Accidence. Comprising Chapters on the History and 
Development of the Language, and on Word-Forma- 
tion. «sy the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth, price $1 75. 

‘*A book whose value we think we do not exaggerate 
when we say that it makes an era in the study of the 
English tongne. It fs the first book of the kind which 
fully grasps the fact that the Enzlish language from its 
earliest to its latest stages is one language, with an tn- 
broken history, and an unbroken person»! being. We 
here for the firat time in any work of a moderate com- 
pass get the true history of the English language, its real 
relations to other language-, set forth in a clear scientific 
manner."’—Sa/urday Review. 

ANINTRODUCTION TO GREEK AND LATIN 
Etymology. By John Peile, M.A. 2d edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


3d Edition, Crown 


$1 50. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 

SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH: a New 
and Kevised Fdition, with Intreduction, Notes, and 
Glossurial Index. By the Rev. Richard Morris, LL D., 
and the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Part 2. From 
Robert of Gloucester to Gower, A.p. 1298—a.p. 1393. 
12mo $3. 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
From the “ Ploughmans Crede *’ to the ** Shepheardes 
Calender,”’ a.pD. 1394—a.p. 1579. With Introduction, 
Notes, avd Glossarial Index. By the Rev. Walter W. 
Skeat, M.A. 12mo, $3. 

THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By John Earle, M.A. 12mo, $2. 

POPE. Satires and Epistles. Edited by Mark 
Pattison, B.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
38 Bleecker Street, New York, 
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Two VALUABLE BOOKS. 


.. 
STUDIES IN POETRY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 
By J. C. SHAIRP, Principal of St. Andrews. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 


The main topics of the volume of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Keble. 


** The Riverside Press has rarely issued a volume that 
deserved a heartier welcome from the cultivated, refined. 
and religious portion of the community.’’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Il. 


LORD’S PRAYER. 
BY F. D. MAURICE, 


THE 


Late Professor in Cambridge University. 


With an Introductory Sketch of Maurice and His Writ- 
ings. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 


“ As a theologian, he was of the Hebrew type—bearing 
witness to what he saw and felt of truth. He had little 
sympathy with the philosophical forms with which men 
seem to think it necessary to clothe the Gorpel. The fact 
that it was of God and fitted for the consciousness of men 
furnished all the ground he needed to stand upon. 

Asa commentary upon the Lord’s Prayer it perhaps is the 
most critical and exhaustive to be found.’’—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


NEw York: HURD & HOUGHTON. 
CAMBRIDGE : THE RIVERSIDE PRESS. 


y= NOSTRAND’S ECLECTIC ENGIN- 
EERING MAGAZINE. 
No. 6, Vol. 6, for June, now ready. 

Contents: The Temperature of the Surface of the Sun 
(illustrated) —The Stability of Arches (illustra ed)—stan- 
dard vs. Narrow Gauge (original)—Compressed Air En- 
gines—The Causes of Earthquakes (original)—The New 
Zealand Flax—A French Architect on the Architecture 
of the Second Empire—Railroads in Peru (original) —Cot- 
tage Building in Norway and some of its Teachings — Ver. 
tical Eogines for the Navy—The Lime Process considered 
with reference to the Present tate of the Sewage Ques- 
tion—The Seine—Field Artillery- The Public Works of 
Paris-—-The Temple of Diana at Ephesus—New Prussian 
Rifle—On Trinkets ard their Manufacture—On Testing 
the Value of Unguents—On the Fundamental Principle 
of the Action of a Propeller—The Theory and the Effect 
of the Hot Blast—A Navigable Balloon—ion the Theory 
of the Steam Engine (iliustrated)—The Kuropean Measure- 
ment of a Degree— Che He: derson Process. 

Terms: Published monthly at $5 per annum. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street. 


| ONDON BOOKS. 
PRICED AND DESCRIPTIVE 
LOGUE, No. 32, 
or 
STANDARD, AND VALUABLE ENGLISH 
AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
which we offer at 


CATA- 
RARE, 


LOW PRICES, 


just published, and will be sent free of charge to any 
address. 


A. DENHAM & CO., Importers and Publishers, 
17 Murray Street (near Broadway), New York. 


BAe ICK FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 





“ Absolutely the BEST PROTECTION AGAINST 
FIRE!" 
SEND FOR “ITS RECORD.” 
F. W. FARWELL, Secretary. 
407 Broadway, New York. 
656 Wabaehb Ave., Chicago. 
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| at extremely low rates. 


| is imperial 8vo, double columns, price $8, hand- 
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somely printed in a new, clear, old-faced type, 
A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. 
BY HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD., 


| Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 


Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of the 
Language (with the assistance of the Rev. J. 


C. ATKINSON, Author of the Glossary 
of the Cleveland Dialect). 
With an Introduction on the Formation of Language, 


In preparing this Edition the Author has had the bene- 
fit of the learned and very judicious annoiations of Mr 
George P. Marsh in the American Edition of the First 
Volume of the Dictionary, which have in many cases led 
to the adoption of his views. Attention has also been 
given to the criticisms in the Etymological Dictionary ot 
G. Mfiller (Kothen, 1865-7), and to the scattered sugges- 
tions on the derivations of words which occur in various 
periodicals. Wherever the etymology of the First Edition 
has been materially altered. the word is marked with an 
asterisk, In deference to the judgment of respected 
friends, the etymology of words of classic derivation, 
which in general were omitted in the First Edition, has 
been concisely inserted in the present work. 

Copies will be sent to any address, on receipt of the 
price ($8). by 

MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
28 Bleecker Street, New York, 
\W O R K § O F a & Ee; 
for sale by the Publisher of the 


Nation, 5 Beekman St., New York. 





ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. Twenty-six Views, 
Topograph'ca), Picturesque. and Arehitectural. Pho- 
tographed by W. J. -tillman, late U. 8. Consul in 
Crete. and printed in permanent pigments by the 
Autotype Company, of London. Elegantly bound in 
one volume, folio, wth descriptive text. Edition 
strictly limited to 100 copies. \ few copies stil) on 
hand. Price, delivered at the Nation office, $25. 


VIEWS IN GREECE AND CRETE. Photo- 
graphe by W. J. Stillman, avd furnished separately 
to order at from 50 cents to one dollar. according to 
size and mounting. Catalogue furnished on appli- 
cation. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE OLD MAS- 
TERS in the principal galleries of Europe, taken 
by the Berlin Company. In stock and imported to 
order. ‘Iwo sizes: large, $2 30; smal!, $0 90, post- 
paid. Catalogue on application, All unmounted. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE MARBLES IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. Two sizes: large, $5; 
small $1 75, port-paid. Unmounted. 

CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE RHINE 
AND VICINICY. Series of twenty-one, $15; or &5 
cents a piece, post-paid. Unmountcd. 

Address PUBLISHER OF THE NATION. 


W J. STILLMAN, LONDON.—AGENT FoR 
* the purchase of Works of Art of all kinds for 
the American market. Engravings, Ilu-trated Works, 
Photographs from nature or the old masters, carefuily 
selected. Terms: for collections, miscellaneous objects, 
etc., 20 per cent. ; pictures, etc., above $100, 15 per ceat. ; 
and for commissions for superintending stained glass 
windows, etc., etc., with Morris & Co. (see the Nation o. 
March 2, 1871, No. 296), or other firms, or for having copies 
made, 10 per cent., or by special agreement, in cases of 
large amounts, all charges being based on wholesale 
prices, which, for many articles, will bring the cost lower 
than London retail prices. 

Refers by permission to Martin Brimmer, Esq., Charlee 
C. Perkins, Esq., Boston; E. L. Godkin, Esq., New York. 

Addrese Mr. W. J. Stillman, No. 8 Altenburg Gardens, 
Clapham Common, London, 8. W., or his agent. 

W. P. GARRISON, Nation office, New York. 


PLANTS BE MATILL. 
(POST-PAID.) 








Money and Plants at my risk. 


Basket Plants, Bedding Plante, Trailing Plants. Climb- 
ing Plants, and Ribbou Piants, all of the be-t quality, and 
Circulars, giving full lists and 
directions for ordering, sent on application. Address, 
GEV. E. WARING, Jr., Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I. 


| OHEAPER AND BETTER THAN FROM 


LOCAL GREENHOUSES 








